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Foreword 


T 

JL.  his  year  marked  the  third  in  the 
National  Security  Issues  Symposium 
series.  We  explored  the  subject  of 
coalition  defense  and  its  many  facets 
—  military,  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  —  and  looked  at  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  making  coalitions 
work.  What  coalitions  should  we  seek 
to  form?  How  should  we  improve  our 
existing  coalition  defenses?  What  is¬ 
sues  are  involved  in  command,  con¬ 
trol,  communications,  and 
intelligence  on  a  multinational  scale? 
We  also  attempted  to  predict  coalition 
effectiveness  in  light  of  political  and 
technological  developments. 

Gen.  Richard  Lawson,  our  keynote 
speaker,  underscored  some  truths 
about  NATO  and  the  meaning  of 
such  an  alliance  in  the  Free  World. 
The  opening  panelists  then  laid  out 
the  discussion's  worldwide  scope. 
Advocates  of  the  maritime  strategy 
argued  for  attention  to  the  Middle 
East.  We  heard  demands  for  coalition 
thinking,  and  a  plea  for  support  from 
a  staunch  yet  politically  uneasy  ally. 
West  Germany. 

A  succession  of  speakers  then 
discussed  what  interoperability 
means  in  the  context  of  the  alliance's 
airborne  early  warning  and  control 
systems,  how  acquisition  challenges 
are  met  among  allied  nations,  and 


how  national  and  multinational  forces 
work  together.  We  also  heard  about 
France's  unique  place  in  the 
European  defense  community. 

We  turned  next  to  the  largest  the¬ 
ater:  the  Pacific  basin  and  the  critical 
Asian  rim.  Our  speakers  described 
how  its  special  geographic,  military, 
and  political  features  affect  any  coali¬ 
tion  strategy.  We  discussed  the  newly 
created  U.S.  Central  Command  and 
its  mission  at  Asia's  southwestern  ex¬ 
tremity,  with  long  lines  of  supply, 
lack  of  nearby  bases,  and  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  agreements  with  local  countries. 
The  discussion  progressed  to  air  op¬ 
erations  over  the  Pacific,  and  we  ex¬ 
plored  the  common  ground  for 
technologists'  ideas  and  the  needs  of 
those  who  must  use  the  systems  they 
develop. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  we 
were  given  a  forecast  of  the  super¬ 
computers  of  the  1990s  and  we  exam¬ 
ined  industry  potential  in  the  decade 
ahead.  We  also  looked  at  the  present 
administration's  policy  on  technology 
flow.  Speakers  outlined  the  issues 
NATO  must  face  as  it  seeks  to  recon¬ 
cile  its  members'  interests,  and  ex¬ 
plored  the  fundamental  requirements 
of  C’l:  to  keep  our  options  open  and 


to  prevent  conventional  local  or  re¬ 
gional  conflicts  from  becoming  global 
or  nuclear. 

Special  thanks  to  our  banquet 
speaker,  Representative  Dan  Daniel 
of  Virginia,  and  to  luncheon  speaker 
Norman  R.  Augustine,  for  adding  fo¬ 
cus  to  deliberations  which  signifi¬ 
cantly  advanced  the  understanding  of 
C3I  as  it  relates  to  strategy  and  tactics 
in  coalition  defense. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  W.  Stansberry 
Commander, 

Electronic  Systems  Division 
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Opening  Remarks 


W 

F  Welcome  to  the  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Issues  Symposium  for  1983,  and 
welcome  to  The  MITRE  Corporation, 

At  last  year's  symposium  we  dis¬ 
cussed  deployment  of  tactical  forces 
and  the  C’l  implications.  As  I  said 
then,  tactical,  compared  to  strategic, 

C  l  presents  very  difficult  organiza¬ 
tional  and  managerial  problems.  1 
don't  mean  to  denigrate  strategic 
problems;  they  are  very  difficult  and 
complex  in  themselves.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  tactical  operations  are 
much  more  complex.  They  are  on-go¬ 
ing,  and  they  are  two-sided.  It's  like 
playing  chess  compared  to  matching 
quarters. 

Implementing  and  integrating  C’l 
systems  into  operational  environ¬ 
ments  is  very  difficult,  even  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  homogeneous  service  within  a 
single  country.  But  it's  made  even 
more  complex  when  you  have  several 
services.  If  we  add  to  that  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  dealing  with  other  nations, 
which  have  differing  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  cultural,  and  military  struc¬ 
tures,  we  have  compounded  the 
complexity.  Addressing  these  factors 
is  the  subject  of  this  symposium. 

On  the  positive  side,  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  being  recognized.  The 
NATO  nations  are  facing  the  problems 
of  interoperating  and  integrating 


multinational  forces.  There  are  major 
programs  to  develop  common  stand¬ 
ards  and  systems,  such  as  the  NATO 
Integrated  Communications  System 
(NICS).  More  recently  AVVACS  has 
been  adopted  by  NATO  and  other  na¬ 
tions,  not  only  as  an  additional  capa¬ 
bility,  but  as  a  mechanism  for 
integration.  Similarly,  in  the  Pacific 
there  are  a  number  of  joint  coordi¬ 
nated  activities  with  Korea  and  japan. 

But  these  accomplishments  reflect 
only  a  small  part  of  the  interoperation 
problem  at  all  levels,  from  communi¬ 
cation  interfaces  and  software  stand- 


Prvsiilent  of  the  MITRE  Qirjvmtion  since 
1969.  Mr.  Eivrett  has  also  serin!  as  Via' 
President  of  Techniatl  Operations  and  as 
Technical  Director.  He  semes  on  numerous 
hoards,  committees,  and  adiix'ty  yroufrs  in 
the  areas  of  science  am!  defense. 


ards  up  through  system  controls  and 
common  activities.  Much  has  been 
done,  but  much  remains  to  do.  If  all 
the  components  were  on  hand  we 
could  face  the  integration  and  inter¬ 
operation  problem  more  easily,  but 
there  are  still  a  lot  of  detailed  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  C’l  elements.  Survivabil¬ 
ity  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  we 
face  and  needs  a  great  deal  of  work. 

In  addition  to  physical  survivability 
through  mobility  and  redundancy, 
we  must  have  survivability  in  the  face 
of  jamming,  exploitation,  and  other 
threats. 

We  have  to  build  a  C’l  system  that  !  Robert  R.  Everett 

works  under  all  circumstances  and 

with  all  allies,  that  functions  in  the  President  and  Chief  Executin' 

face  of  enemy  attack  and  keeps  on  Officer.  The  MITRE  Corporation 


working.  We  must  do  this  to  achieve  Our  enemies  have  the  advantage  of  ! 
a  more  credible  deterrent  to  conven-  commonality  and  interoperability,  be- 
tional  war.  This  symposium  is  an  op-  cause  they  have  essentially  one  sys- 
portunity  for  interested  and  involved  tern  and  they  force  it  on  their  allied 
people  to  be  exposed  to  many  aspects  nations.  But  we  have,  I  think,  a  I 

of  this  most  significant  area.  Hope-  greater  advantage:  the  nations  that  j 

fully  it  will  produce  increased  atten-  are  allied  in  the  West  are  willing  al- 
tion  and  progress.  lies.  Given  a  choice  between  willing 

All  this  must  be  achieved,  of  people  with  a  lot  of  differing  ideas 

course,  against  a  background  of  ad-  and  interoperability  problems,  against 

vancing  technology.  Despite  the  unwilling  allies  and  authority  to  en-  1 

problems  I  mentioned,  there  are  force  standards.  I'll  take  our  prob- 

many  opportunities  that  stem  from  lems  any  day. 

the  rapidly  advancing  arts  of  digital  j 

processing.  A  lot  is  being  done,  for 
instance,  to  improve  sensors,  com¬ 
puters,  and  networking.  Computers 
get  better  —  more  capacious  and 
smaller  —  all  the  time.  Software,  and 
our  knowledge  of  how  to  use  it,  is 
going  forward. 

There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  “intelli¬ 
gent"  or  "expert"  systems.  These  will 
be  very  useful,  but  we  shouldn't  ex¬ 
pect  too  much  too  soon.  I'm  always 

troubled  by  the  phrase  "intelligent  j 

systems."  The  systems  we  have  really 

aren't  very  intelligent.  For  instance, 

to  call  bombs  "smart"  is  misleading,  I 

think.  That's  like  calling  a  turtle  a 

smart  rock.  So  let's  not  confuse  our-  j 

selves.  Really  intelligent  systems  are 
coming,  but  it  is  not  a  lack  of  com¬ 
puter  capacity  that  prevents  us  from  1 

getting  there  —  it  is  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  build  them.  And 
that's  going  to  take  a  long  time,  with 
many  problems  along  the  way.  We 

mustn't  forget  that  Cl  systems,  mili-  f 

tary  and  civilian,  are  primarily  peo-  I 

pie,  and  people  have  their  own  time 
constants.  We  have  to  take  those  into 
account  when  we  design  such  sys¬ 
tems.  They  may  in  fact  be  the  limiting 
i  factors  in  what  we  can  do. 
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JL  join  my  partner  and  triend,  Boh 
Everett,  in  welcoming  you  to  the 
third  ESD-MITKE  National  Security 
Issues  Symposium. 

You  may  ask  what  these  symposi¬ 
ums  have  been  worth.  In  my  view 
they  have  given  tremendous  impetus 
to  important  causes.  In  October  N81 
we  talked  about  strategic  issues. 
Whether  through  serendipity  or 
cause  and  effect,  in  that  same  month 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
called  for  a  significant  upgrade  of  our 
strategic  C\  The  issues  we  wrestled 
with  on  this  platform  had  tremen¬ 
dous  impact  on  the  decisions  made  in 
the  last  couple  of  years  to  improve 
our  ability  to  survive  and  endure  in  a 
protracted  conflict  of  strategic  propor¬ 
tions.  Your  thoughts  and  ideas  have 
shaped  what's  happened  nationally 
and  certainly  at  ESD,  where  we  have 
embarked  on  a  program  to  upgrade 
all  our  warning  sensors:  PAVE  PAWS, 
BMEWS,  and  the  DEW  Line,  to  name 
a  few.  We  made  great  progress  on  a 
program  to  improve  communication 
for  C1NCSAC.  We  have  improved  our 
ability  to  portray  to  our  leaders 
what's  really  going  on,  giving  them 
greater  capability  to  react,  survive, 
endure,  and,  if  need  be,  win. 

Last  year  we  took  on  tactical  C  — 
what  1  like  to  call  "war-making  C’l," 


the  ability  to  tight  and  fight  together 
While  tactical  needs  and  require¬ 
ments  are  not  as  well  recognized  as 
those  in  the  strategic  area,  we  re 
making  real  progress.  Joint  STARS,  an 
AWACS  for  ground  targets  to  spot  sec¬ 
ond-echelon  armor,  is  coming.  And 
we  are  learning  what  "joint"  means. 
In  this  room  you  can  see  an  Army 
colonel  and  Air  Force  colonel  sitting 
together.  One  is  a  program  director 
and  the  other  is  a  deputy  program  di¬ 
rector.  We  are  really  learning  to  pull 
together. 

So  these  meetings  are  a  bell¬ 
wether  of  things  to  come,  things  we 
believe  in.  We  must  understand, 
there's  no  going  it  alone.  There  is 
only  one  significant  military  threat  to 
our  ability  to  survive  and  endure, 
and  that's  the  Soviet  Union.  As  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  said  at  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

"We  must  all  hang  together,  or  assur¬ 
edly  we  shall  all  hang  separately." 


General  Stansberry  assumed  his  present 
duties  in  1981.  His  experience  since  1974 
includes  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  con¬ 
tracting  and  manufacturing  for  Air  Force 
Systems  Command,  and  deputy  to  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Installations  and  Logistics. 


Lieutenant  General 
James  W.  Stansberry,  USAF 

Commander,  Electronic  Systems  Division, 
Air  Force  Systems  Command 
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Keynote  Address 


T 

J.  he  16  NATO  nations  are  char¬ 
tered  to  promote  peace  and  security 
in  the  North  Atlantic.  The  SHAPE 
commander,  who  is  responsible  for 
military  support  to  NATO,  has  three 
defense  options:  direct  defense,  de¬ 
liberate  escalation,  and  general  nu¬ 
clear  response.  These  require 
common  force  development,  force 
goals  and  a  common  intelligence 
base.  The  U.S.  dominates  the  Free 
World  in  intelligence  acquisition; 
sharing  is  difficult,  but  essential. 
Forces  must  be  centrally  deployed 
with  agreed  support,  tactics,  proce¬ 
dures  and  training.  There  must  be 
common  understanding  of  informa¬ 
tion  distribution,  and  there  must  be 
sustainability  and  interoperability.  We 
haven't  made  as  much  progress  as 
we  should;  but  NATO  has  stood  the 
test  for  almost  35  years.  We  have  an 
agreed  strategy  for  the  international 
nuclear  force,  we  have  come  light- 
years  toward  a  common  intelligence 
base,  and  we  have  approved  the  first 
major  NATO  commanders'  communi¬ 
cation  plan.  Our  greatest  success  is 
the  agreed  SACEUR  rapid  reinforce¬ 
ment  plan.  To  create  better  coalition 
defense,  major  NATO  commands 
must  be  a  benchmark  for  interaction 


of  NATO  and  other  alliances.  Intelli¬ 
gence  sharing  among  nations  is  diffi¬ 
cult  but  essential.  Better  advantage 
must  be  taken  of  the  C'  systems  of  in¬ 
dividual  nations.  It  is  crucial  that 
both  NATO  and  national  responsibili¬ 
ties  be  provided  for.  And  we  must 
spread  our  magnificent  technology 
across  the  entire  battlefield.  Today  a 
Turkish  commander  has  only  two 
landlines  to  communicate  with  his 
forces.  It  is  no  longer  the  time  to 
think  United  States-onlv;  we  must 
develop  a  coalition  acquisition  strat¬ 
egy,  and  allocate  the  necessary  re¬ 
search  and  development  nation  by 
nation.  This  is  our  greatest  need.  The 
threat  can’t  be  overstated.  The  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  West  is  at  stake. 


I'd  like  to  set  the  stage  by  reading 
to  you  from  the  Preamble  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  of  1949:  "The 
nations  who  are  signatory  herein  en¬ 
deavor  to  promote  stability  and  well¬ 
being  throughout  the  North  Atlantic 
area,  and  promise  to  unite  their  ef¬ 
forts  for  collective  defense  and  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  security." 

In  Article  3  the  treaty  reads,  "The 
parties  separately  and  jointly,  by 
means  of  continuous  and  effective 


General  Lauvon  assumed  his  present  du¬ 
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self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will  main¬ 
tain  and  develop  their  individual  and 
collective  capacity  to  resist  armed 
attack." 

From  Article  4:  "The  parties  will 
also  consult  together  whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  any  of  them,  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity,  political  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  security  of  any  of  the 
parties  is  threatened." 

And  finally,  the  bread-and-butter 
article.  Article  5,  states,  "The  parties 
agree  that  an  armed  attack  against 
one  or  more  of  them  in  Europe  or 
North  America  shall  be  considered  an 
attack  against  them  all,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  agree  that  if  such  armed 
attack  occurs,  each  of  them  ...  will  as¬ 
sist  the  party  or  parties  so  attacked  by 
taking  forthwith,  individually  and  in 
concert  with  the  other  parties,  such 
action  as  it  deems  necessary,  includ¬ 
ing  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore 
and  maintain  the  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area."  That's  pretty 
precise  language. 

The  strategy  developed  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  all  16  nations  now  in 
NATO  reads  as  follows:  "The  overall 
concept  of  NATO  strategy  is  defense 
based  on  forward  defense,  confront¬ 
ing  any  possible  threatened  or  actual 
aggression  with  adequate  forces.  De¬ 
terrence  is  based  on  a  manifest  deter¬ 
mination  to  act  jointly  and  defend  the 
NATO  area  against  all  forms  of  ag¬ 
gression,  a  recognizable  capability  of 
the  alliance  to  respond  effectively  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  level  of  aggression, 
and  a  flexibility  which  will  prevent  a 
potential  aggressor  from  predicting 
with  confidence  NATO's  specific  re¬ 
sponse  to  aggression,  leading  him  to 
conclude  that  an  unacceptable  degree 


of  risk  would  be  involved  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  attack." 

This  strategic  concept  also  empha¬ 
sizes  defense  designed  to  hold  War¬ 
saw  Pact  attack  as  far  forward  as 
possible,  and  offers  the  commander 
three  military  defense  options:  direct 
defense,  deliberate  escalation,  and 
general  nuclear  response. 

Those  are  significant  words.  As  a 
military  commander,  they  imply  to 
me  a  common  intelligence  base  from 
which  to  determine  the  threat.  A 
common  force  development  process. 
An  agreed  procedure  for  reaching  an 
understanding  of  what  the  force 
structure  should  be.  Common  force 
goals,  followed  by  agreed  support 
programs  and  central  deployment  of 
forces.  Agreed  concepts,  tactics,  pro¬ 
cedures,  for  employment  of  forces. 
Agreed  training  programs  for  person¬ 
nel,  a  common  understanding  of  how 
the  command  and  direction  will  be 
passed  back  and  forth  among  the 
forces,  a  common  means  to  translate 
acquired  intelligence  up  and  down 
the  battlefield,  common  sustainability, 
and  that  magic  word,  interoperability. 

Putting  all  that  against  the  situation 
today,  one  has  to  pause  and  reflect 
where  we  have  been  and  where  we 
may  be  going. 

We  haven't  made  as  much  progress 
as  we  should  have,  for  many  reasons. 
The  U.S.  attitude  toward  NATO  has 
been  created  by  the  overwhelming 
dominance  we  came  out  of  the  war 
with.  Indeed,  when  the  treaty  was 
consummated,  we  were  the  only  na¬ 
tion  with  any  notable  military  or  eco¬ 
nomic  power. 

So,  in  NATO's  earliest  organiza¬ 
tional  structures,  there  was  a  U.S.  go- 
it-alone  policy.  Understanding  of 
coalition  has  been  slow  in  evolving. 
Leadership-versus-followership  has 


gone  through  three  or  four  cycles, 
and  where  once  the  NATO  nations 
were  glad  to  follow  the  U.S.,  today 
they  want  greater  collective  delibera¬ 
tion.  I  believe  we  are  beginning  to 
make  progress  in  that  area. 

U.S.  industrial  capacity  is  over¬ 
whelming  compared  to  any  individ¬ 
ual  NATO  nation.  It  has  been  very 
difficult  to  put  together  a  consortium 
of  nations  in  any  kind  of  competitive 
arrangement. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  economic  strength 
has  grown  very  fast,  and  one  issue  is 
apparent  daily  to  every  American  and  ! 
every  European:  how  strong  the  dol-  j 
lar  is.  Three  years  ago  when  I  arrived  I 
in  Europe,  about  one  and  three  quar-  j 
ters  of  a  German  mark  or  about  three  I 
and  a  half  French  francs  bought  a 
dollar;  today  it's  almost  eight  for  the  j 
franc  and  two  and  three  quarters  for  j 
the  German  mark.  These  fluctuations  I 
in  economic  values  have  frightened  ! 
Europeans  and  made  significant 
problems  for  them. 

In  the  nuclear  area  follower  roles  j 
have  been  imposed  on  the  allies. 

Now  they  are  in  the  uneasy  position 
of  having  asked  for  deployment  of  a 
missile  system,  only  to  find  it  a  politi¬ 
cally  difficult  situation. 

Nowhere  does  the  United  States 
dominate  the  Free  World  as  it  does  in 
acquisition  of  intelligence.  We  domi¬ 
nate  that  field  so  thoroughly  that  mil¬ 
itary  commanders  throughout  the 
alliance,  as  a  number  one  feature  of 
their  plans,  must  calculate  how, 
when,  and  where  the  intelligence  will 
arrive  after  the  conflict  begins. 

Perhaps  NATO's  greatest  problem  is  i 
that  it  has  stood  the  test.  It  has  ere-  j 
ated  35  years  of  peace  in  an  area  that  I 
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hadn't  enjoyed  peace  that  long  for 
over  300  years.  A  generation  and  a 
half  of  free  Europeans  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  there  could  be  anything 
else.  Freedom  is  legislated  to  them. 

So  they  question,  "Why  should  we 
have  a  military  alliance?  Why  should 
there  be  an  organization  like  this  that 
continues  to  force  unpleasant  deci¬ 
sions  on  our  political  processes?" 
NATO's  greatest  danger  may  be  its 
own  success  in  having  deterred 
conflict. 

What  indeed  is  NATO  coming  to? 
The  pessimist  suggests  that  our 
weapon  system  debates  are  becoming 
far  too  difficult,  our  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  requirements  do  not  jibe,  our 
concepts  do  not  always  follow  any 
agreed  strategy  of  the  NATO  coun¬ 
tries,  our  air  defense  approach  differs 
marginally  from  those  of  many  NATO 
nations,  and  our  C’  arrangements 
vary  from  one  end  of  the  alliance  to 
the  other. 

Traveling  around  Europe,  looking 
at  the  Fifth  Corps  and  the  17th  Air 
Force  in  an  all-U.S.  exercise  domi¬ 
nated  by  magnificent  equipment  still 
in  the  development  stage,  we  see 
what  modem  technology  might  mean 
to  the  battlefield.  But  go  north  to 
Zeeland,  and  watch  the  British  and 
the  Dutch  come  ashore  in  an  amphib¬ 
ious  exercise  under  the  cover  of  the 
German  army,  and  you  will  see  the 
command  and  control  mechanism 
close  at  hand:  two  lads  in  a  Jeep  with 
two  systems,  and  each  can  talk  the 
other's  language.  Or  go  to  Turkey 
and  watch  the  Turks  come  ashore  in 
an  amphibious  landing,  following  a 
British  Marine  outfit  and  an  American 
outfit  that's  trying  to  do  the  com¬ 
mand  and  control  for  all  three,  be¬ 
cause  the  only  communication  the 


Turkish  commander  has  from  his 
forces,  from  one  end  of  Turkey  to  the 
other,  is  two  landlines  that  are  above 
the  ground  and  exposed.  Many  times 
that's  how  we  communicate;  that's 
the  kind  of  interface  that's  involved. 

All  of  us  have  focused  our  activities 
on  the  central  front  because  that’s 
where  the  American  troops  are  — 
roughly  300,000  of  them.  Thirty  days 
after  mobilization  (we  hope  to  mobi¬ 
lize  before  the  conflict)  1.6  million 
Americans  will  reach  from  the  north 
of  Norway  to  the  eastern  tip  of  Tur¬ 
key,  and  over  three-quarters  of  them 
will  not  have  the  command  and  con¬ 
trol  needed  to  protect  their  lives  and 
direct  their  activities. 

No,  it  is  no  longer  the  time  to  think 
United  States-only  for  a  select  group 
of  people.  Our  C*I  must  reach  from 
the  northern  tip  of  Norway  to  the 
eastern  end  of  Turkey.  We  must  be 
able  to  pass  information  across  the 
whole  battlefield.  It  does  no  good 
that  the  Fifth  Corps  has  the  tactical 
fusion  of  the  21st  century  if  the  corps 
on  both  flanks  are  still  operating  in 
the  19th.  We  must  create  the  mecha¬ 
nisms  to  spread  this  magnificent  tech¬ 
nology  of  ours  across  the  alliance. 
This,  I  think,  is  our  greatest  need. 

We  must  develop  a  coalition  acqui¬ 
sition  strategy  —  an  understanding  of 
the  requirements  of  Allied  Command 
Europe,  and  how  to  define  them  in 
terms  of  individual  nations'  capabili¬ 
ties  to  meet  them.  Then  we  must  allo¬ 
cate  the  research  and  development 
nation  by  nation;  and  if  one  nation 
can't  do  it  alone,  find  two.  We  must 
make  it  happen. 

Lest  you  feel  that  all  is  gray  ap¬ 
proaching  black,  let  me  talk  about  the 
substantial  things  we  have  done  to 


achieve  coalition.  We  have  an  agreed 
strategy,  and  nothing  has  solidified  it 
more  than  the  current  debate  about 
the  international  nuclear  force  (INF). 
The  individual  nations  have  debated 
the  INF  question,  the  requirement  to 
modernize  and  deploy  in  the  face  of 
the  threat,  and  they  have  agreed  that 
the  current  strategy  is  valid. 

The  commander's  next  step  is  to 
develop  a  common  intelligence  base. 
In  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  we 
have  come  light-years  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  transfer  of  intelligence  be¬ 
tween  nations.  There  are  concerns: 
basic  security,  technology  transfer. 
But  we  have  made  much  progress, 
though  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

We  have  developed  and  approved 
the  first  Tri-Major  NATO  Command 
(TRI-MNC);  command,  control,  and 
communications  plan  agreed  to  by  all 
the  nations.  It  lays  the  foundation  for 
at  least  as  much  of  a  C1  plan  as  we 
can  pay  for  in  our  programmed  avail¬ 
able  resources.  Its  framework  does 
reach  from  one  end  of  the  alliance  to 
the  other.  And  the  plan  will  be  reis¬ 
sued  every  year. 

In  December  1982,  we  achieved  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  the  SACEUR  Rapid  Rein¬ 
forcement  Plan.  It  gives  SACEUR  the 
approval  of  all  the  nations  to  deploy 
the  forces  assigned  to  him  where  and 
when  he  wants  them  —  anywhere  in 
the  alliance.  That's  never  happened 
before;  and  the  primary  obstacle  has 
been  the  United  States.  Now  SACEUR 
tells  the  United  States  which  forces 
come  first  and  where  they  go,  and 
they  don't  all  go  to  Central  Europe 
any  more. 

We  have  approved  the  general 
strategic  and  tactical  concept  for  em¬ 
ployment  of  forces  once  the  conflict 
begins.  It's  called  Forward  Defense 


and  Follow-on  Force  Attack.  It  de¬ 
fines  how  we  intend  to  try  to  force 
that  huge  threat  that  is  massing  on 
the  other  side  through  chokepoints 
and  into  digestible  bites  that  we  can 
deal  with  at  the  front.  It  will  create 
the  foundation  for  the  forces  of  Allied 
Command,  Europe,  for  the  next  25 
years. 

Finally,  vve  are  putting  out  the  first 
annual  SACEUR  air  defense  plan  in 
July  1984.  Its  concept  is  simple.  In 
Europe  we  are  no  longer  producing 
studies  about  anything.  We  will  pro¬ 
duce  plans  and  stick  to  them,  and  if 
we  find  flaws  we  will  correct  them. 

How  can  we  create  better  coalition 
defense  and  better  understanding  of 
the  future  of  C'l?  First,  the  Major 
NATO  Commander  must  be  the  com¬ 
mon  benchmark  for  the  interaction  of 
NATO  and  national  systems.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  our  other  alliances,  too.  We 
are  the  leader  of  the  Free  World 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  so  there  is 
no  alternative  —  we  must  accommo¬ 
date  the  missions  at  the  periphery  - 

Second,  intelligence  sharing  among 
sovereign  nations  is  difficult  —  but 
essential.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
NATO  gave  political  guidance  to 
SACEUR  during  the  crisis  in  Poland, 
how  SACEUR  was  to  employ  the  force 
in  response  to  the  requirements  and 
the  situation. 

Third,  NATO's  military  C1  system 
must  learn  to  take  better  advantage  of 
national  C1  capabilities  —  Germany's 
GRUNDNETZ,  Norway's  NORDECA, 
the  U.K.  Boxer,  the  U.S.  DON.  There 
are  many  opportunities  for  sharing 
tactical  military  and  civilian  commu¬ 
nications  in  individual  nations. 

Within  the  last  18  months  the  military 
decision-makers  have  agreed  for  the 


first  time  that  those  national  systems 
can  and  will  be  used. 

National  capabilities  range  from  so¬ 
phisticated  high-capacity  systems  on 
one  end  of  the  alliance  to  tin  cans 
and  string  on  the  other  end.  We  can¬ 
not  live  with  that;  we  must  find  ways 
to  correct  it,  even  if  it  means  holding 
back  technological  improvement  to  let 
the  peripheral  systems  catch  up.  We 
are  trying  to  produce  communica¬ 
tions  interfaces  that  will  work.  We 
have  said  to  individual  nations,  "Cre¬ 
ate  your  system,  but  work  with  us  to 
provide  the  interface."  If  we  can't 
talk,  there  is  no  reason  for  one  of  us 
to  be  there. 


L/issimilar  systems  and  uneven 
technology  between  nations  dictate 
interoperability.  The  interoperability 
of  the  NATO  AWACS  is  fast  falling  be¬ 
hind  the  U.S.  Air  Force  AWACS  and 
Navy  Hawkeye  and  the  UK  Nimrod. 
The  U.S.  AWACS  is  going  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  but  the  NATO  AWACS,  be¬ 
cause  it  belongs  to  all  16  nations  and 
every  effort  requires  the  votes  of  all 
16,  can't  keep  up.  We  are  adjusting 
Nimrod  development,  but  we  didn't 
consider  the  Hawkeye  in  our  early  in¬ 
teroperability  activity,  and  it  is  rush¬ 
ing  out  in  front.  We  have  to  find 
ways  to  keep  that  from  occurring. 

Both  NATO  and  national  responsi¬ 
bilities  must  be  provided  for.  We 
must  find  a  way  for  both  to  work. 
This  is  absolutely  crucial. 

You've  heard  statements  about  the 
survival  of  the  West  and  about  the 
need  for  great  effort  on  behalf  of  coa¬ 
lition.  I  can't  overstate  the  threat,  and 
in  my  judgment  it  will  not  diminish. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  the  dinner  for  the 


President  and  his  staff  that  evening 
in  the  Kremlin,  about  600  Soviets  and 
about  75  Americans  were  present. 

After  the  General  Secretary  came 
into  the  room,  he  escorted  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  me  to  meet  the  Soviets.  He 
picked  me  because  I  was  the  only 
j  American  in  uniform;  the  Soviet  side 
J  was  almost  all  military  —  generals, 
marshals,  admirals.  We  went  down 
the  line  and  he  only  missed  two  or 
three  names  —  no  name  tags,  but  he 
called  them  bv  name  and  told  us 
I  what  thev  did. 

When  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  line 
!  the  President  said  that  that  was  a 
|  most  remarkable  feat.  He  probable 
I  knew  only  four  or  five  of  his  own  top 
military  people  by  name. 

Brezhnev  said,  "Ah,  but  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  last  summer  at  San  Clemente 
you  introduced  me  to  your  Congress; 
all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  all  of  the  Senate.  You 
told  me  what  state  they  came  from 
and  even  what  committees  thev  sat 
on.  And  you  didn't  have  any  name 
tags.  Don't  you  understand,  those 
admirals,  marshals  and  generals,  thev 
1  are  my  Congress." 

1  would  submit  that  that  Congress 
is  still  in  session  —  in  Afghanistan,  in 
j  Poland,  and  in  air  defense.  And 
i  those  of  us  who  have  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  defense  must  never  forget 
j  that  Congress. 


Political  and  Military  Requirements  for  Defense 
in  the  Persian  Gulf 
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Q  two  basic  Middle  East  ob¬ 
jectives  are  to  preserve  Israel's  integ¬ 
rity  and  preserve  our  access  to  oil. 

We  have  no  active  program  or  policy 
for  either,  and  before  long  those  ob¬ 
jectives  may  be  jeopardized.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  Israel's  integrity,  we  have 
barely  addressed  the  future  of  the 
Palestinians.  A  negotiated  settlement 
is  needed  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  world  outlining  steps  to  peace. 
The  oil  issue  is  profoundly  affected 
by  U.S.  actions  in  the  Middle  Fast; 
we  must  display  less  political  insensi¬ 
tivity  there.  If  the  Saudis  feel  pressed 
by  the  radical  Arabs,  we  could  face 
another  embargo.  We  need  to  offer 
the  Saudis  a  partnership,  not 
AWACS.  The  pre-positioned  forces  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  are  a  liabil¬ 
ity  in  the  Arab  oil  countries;  instead 
of  seeking  bases  in  the  area  we 
should  rely  on  expeditionary  forces. 
The  initial  stages  of  an  expeditionary 
operation  should  not  be  done  by  a  co¬ 
alition;  we  need  our  own  forces  that 
we  can  control.  To  the  degree  that  we 
must  have  a  coalition,  let  us  start 
with  multinational  naval  forces.  Al¬ 
lied  troops  could  be  phased  in  after  a 
U.S.  maritime-airlift  approach  to  the 
problem  had  stabilized  the  situation. 
This  means  a  tremendous  restruc¬ 
turing  of  the  U.S.  military  toward  use 


of  mobile  forces,  leaving  the  heavy 
equipment  to  be  provided  in  Europe 
by  European  nations  nearer  the 
scene.  Our  38-year  preoccupation 
with  nuclear  and  coalition  warfare  in 
Europe  has  left  us  unable  to  inter¬ 
vene  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Look 
only  at  the  fact  that  we  fought  to  a 
draw  in  Korea,  a  loss  in  Vietnam  and 
a  failure  with  the  Iranian  hostage  res¬ 
cue  —  these  are  the  only  meaningful 
instances  in  which  we  have  exercised 
armed  force  since  World  War  II.  Ori¬ 
enting  toward  a  maritime  expedition¬ 
ary  force  could  help  us  correct  that. 


We  have  two  basic  objectives  in  the 
Middle  East:  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  and  preserving 
the  Free  World's  access  to  Middle 
East  oil.  The  United  States  has  no 
meaningful  policy  or  active  program 
for  achieving  either  objective.  Thus 
we  may  well  see  those  interests  in 
jeopardy  before  long.  If  so,  our  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  will  turn  to  the  military  as 
always  and  say,  "What  can  you  do 
for  us  here?" 

Looking  first  at  Israel,  three  prob¬ 
lems  have  to  be  addressed:  the  future 
of  the  Palestinians,  the  future  of  the 
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Israel's  waning  initiative  in  Leb¬ 
anon.  Troops  draw  tack  from  last 
June's  positions  toward  the 
Litani  river. 


City  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  intransi¬ 
gent  Arabs  who  insist  that  Israel  be 
eliminated. 

A  year  ago  President  Reagan  enun¬ 
ciated  a  good  plan  to  solve  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  problem.  Unfortunately  the 
administration  did  nothing  about  it, 
and  today  it  is  almost  dead  —  in  large 
part  because  of  the  accelerated  pace 
of  Israeli  settlement  on  the  West 
Bank.  The  Israelis  are  closing  off  the 
fundamental  premise  of  all  efforts  to 
solve  the  Palestinian  problem:  trading 
land  on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  for 
guarantees  of  peace  from  the  Arabs. 

The  Reagan  plan  is  also  dead  in 
large  part  because  of  United  States 
preoccupation  with  the  problems  in 
Lebanon.  We  are  getting  mired  down 
there,  losing  sight  of  our  objectives: 
protecting  Israel  and  access  to  oil. 
Lebanon  is  not  critical  to  either  of 
those.  Israel  has  created  a  25-mile 
artillery  buffer  zone,  but  the  Soviets 
have  given  the  SS-21,  70-mile  missile 
to  the  Syrians,  so  the  problem  is 
simply  translated  into  different  terms. 
Israel's  long-term  security  cannot  de¬ 
pend  on  geography;  she’s  too  small 
and  too  vulnerable.  Her  security,  in 
my  opinion,  depends  on  not  having 
to  win  many  more  wars  with  the 
Arab  world.  Her  military  victories  are 
leading  to  defeats  on  the  diplomatic 
and  economic  fronts. 

Today  for  the  first  time  Israel  is  in 
retreat,  pulling  back  from  Beirut  to 
the  Litani  River.  Why?  Because  of  the 
500-plus  deaths  the  Israelis  have  en¬ 
dured  since  June  1982,  and  because 
of  the  severe  economic  pain  the  fight-  j 
ing  is  causing.  Israel  is  much  stronger  j 
militarily  than  any  combination  of 
Arab  states  for  the  indefinite  future. 

| 


The  Arabs  know  that  Israel  probably 
cannot  start  another  offensive  war, 
and  may  even  have  problems  inter¬ 
nally  if  forced  into  a  defensive  war 
that  has  high  casualties  and  high 
costs.  ! 

The  Arab  formula  for  defeating  Is¬ 
rael  is  to  initiate,  fight,  and  lose  more 
wars.  They  can  wear  the  Israelis 
down  until  they  want  to  seek  some 
form  of  agreement  to  exist  together. 

Can  the  Arabs  work  together  to  do 
this?  I  think  they  probably  are  too  di¬ 
vided  to  do  it  as  a  deliberate  policy; 
but  wars  between  the  Arabs  and  Is¬ 
rael  can  start  in  a  number  of  ways. 

We  are  not  that  far  from  a  Syrian-ls-  j 
raeli  war  today,  and  once  one  starts, 
there  will  be  tremendous  pressure  for  I 
other  Arab  states  to  join  in  against  Is¬ 
rael.  In  short,  I  doubt  that  Israel  can 
live  successfully  only  by  her  vast  mili¬ 
tary  superiority.  The  Arabs  have 
much  more  manpower  and  much 
more  money  for  military  equipment, 
even  if  it's  just  chewed  up  in  battle.  { 

What  we  and  the  Israelis  need, 
then,  to  achieve  the  first  U.S.  ol  .  *c- 
tive  in  the  Middle  East,  is  some  nego¬ 
tiated  settlement  with  the  Arab 
world.  We  should  not  look  for  some  I 
ultimate  blueprint  that  can  be  im¬ 
posed  on  both  sides  soon.  Israel  must  ! 
give  up  something  meaningful.  Mr.  j 

Begin  promised  that  at  Camp  David 
and  did  not  fulfill  it.  U.S.  policy  must  ■ 
press  for  a  new  commitment  from  Is¬ 
rael  in  this  regard.  ; 

If  Israel  is  pressed  militarily  over  J 
the  next  few  years  by  the  Arab  world,  I 
no  one  thinks  the  United  States  will 
be  called  upon  to  bring  active  combat 
forces  into  play.  But  we  must  be 
ready  to  protect  one  small  vulnerabil¬ 
ity:  the  sea  lane  of  communication 
from  the  free  world  to  Israel.  It  goes 
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past  Libya.  We  all  know  how  unpre¬ 
dictable,  how  anti-Israel,  Mr.  Khadafi 
is.  Hit-and-run  attacks  on  shipping 
headed  for  Israel  in  peace  or  war  are 
possible  and  the  United  States  must 
be  prepared  to  provide  direct  combat 
support  to  the  Israeli  nation.  The 
Sixth  Fleet  with  its  sea  control  capa¬ 
bilities  should  be  perfectly  capable  of 
that,  if  it  is  not  drawn  down  too  far 
to  meet  requirements  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  And  if  the  fleet  main¬ 
tains  a  good  intelligence  base  on  how 
the  threat  can  be  bottled  up  or  de¬ 
stroyed,  it's  certainly  doable. 

The  second  U.S.  national  interest  in 
the  Middle  East  —  maintenance  of 
the  Free  World's  access  to  oil  —  is 
profoundly  affected  by  the  state  of  re¬ 
lations  between  the  Arab  World  and 
Israel.  It  is  also  impacted  by  our  other 
actions  in  the  area  —  like  our  decision 
to  engage  the  United  States  fleet  in 
combat  support  of  President  Gemayel 
in  Lebanon.  We  have  entered  that 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Christians 
against  the  Arabs,  and  the  Arabs 
must  see  this  as  another  expression 
of  U.S.  anti-Muslim  sentiment.  If 
they  become  persuaded  that  we  are 
so  enmeshed  with  the  Christians  and 
the  Jews  that  we  can  never  conciliate 
between  those  countries  (or  religions) 
and  the  Arab  World,  then  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  increasing  pressure  by  the  radi¬ 
cal  Arabs  on  the  moderate  Arabs  to 
apply  the  oil  weapon  to  force  the 
U.S.  to  take  a  better  position,  or  else 
turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  since  they 
can't  get  help  from  the  United  States. 

A  radicalized  Saudi  Arabia,  or  a 
Saudi  Arabia  under  pressure  because 
it  fears  for  its  own  regime’s  security 
at  the  hands  of  the  radical  Arabs, 


Needed:  a  negotiated  settlement 
with  the  Arab  uvrld.  The  begin¬ 
ning  was  made  March  26,  1979 
as  the  late  President  Anwar 
Sadat  of  Egypt,  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  and  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  of  Israel  signed 
a  historic  accord:  the  Israeli- 
Egyptian  peace  treaty. 


could  be  a  major  threat  to  United 
States  interests  in  this  area.  We 
should  not  ignore  the  possibility  of 
another  oil  embargo. 

Another  danger  is  that  there  will  be 
more  intra-Arab  or  intra-Muslim  con¬ 
flagrations.  The  Iran-Iraq  war  is  going 
on  today.  Who  knows  what  will  start 
tomorrow,  and  between  what  two 
nations? 

A  third  danger  is  internal  instability 
in  the  Arab  oil-producing  nations. 

Iran  is  a  near  certainty  for  political  in¬ 
stability  when  Khomeini  goes.  A  So¬ 
viet  military  advance  into  the  area,  to 
take  advantage  of  instability  in  Iran, 
is  unlikely.  Yet  we  are  facing  a  change 
in  U.S. -Soviet  relationships.  No  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  Soviet  direction  in  the 
Middle  East  or  anywhere  else  a  few 
years  from  now  can  be  very  certain  — 
particularly  if  they  believe  we  have 
no  will  or  military  capability  to  re¬ 
spond,  except  w'ith  ICBMs,  to  moves 
in  Afghanistan,  Iran,  or  elsewhere. 

What  can  we  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances?  What  should  our  militarv  re-  j 
sponse  and  capabilities  be  to  protect 
Middle  East  oil?  First,  we  must  pay 
more  attention  to  this  area.  We 
should  have  been  putting  pressure  on 
France  months  ago  not  to  ship  Eten- 
dards  to  destabilize  the  region.  We 
should  be  pushing  our  allies  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  responsibilities  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East;  their  interests  in  the  oil 
supply  are  even  greater  than  ours.  I 

We  should  be  more  conscious  of 
the  impact  of  our  own  actions  on  the 
internal  stability  of  the  friendly  oil- 
producing  countries.  An  example  is 
when  we  first  declared  the  Carter 
doctrine,  to  establish  bases  in  the 
area  for  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force. 


We  displayed  total  political  insensitiv¬ 
ity  in  trying  publicly  to  get  these 
countries  to  accept  a  U.S.  military 
presence. 

When  Khomeini  began  trying  to 
use  Islamic  fundamentalism  to  desta¬ 
bilize  the  Saudis,  Kuwaitis,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  what  was  our  response?  The 
Defense  Department  proposed  joint 
military  maneuvers,  not  appreciating 
that  the  last  thing  these  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  needed  in  defense  against  Is¬ 
lamic  fundamentalism  was  overt 
association  with  the  great  Satan,  the 
United  States. 

Our  sale  of  the  AWACS  to  the  Sau¬ 
dis  was  insensitive  to  the  political  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  area.  We  sold  them 
something  they  do  not  need  and  will 
not  be  able  to  operate  on  their  own 
for  a  long  time.  A  ground-based  ra¬ 
dar  would  do  the  job  more  simply. 

We  can  help  countries  like  Saudi 
Arabia  best  if  we  foster  a  partnership 
with  greater  forthrightness.  We  must 
use  our  intelligence  to  detect  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  kind  of  unrest  that  un¬ 
seated  the  Shah  of  Iran,  and  be  willing 
to  share  those  indicators  with  them. 
We  can't  tell  them  how  to  cope  with 
their  internal  problems;  only  they 
know  their  culture  well  enough  to  do 
that.  But  we  should  caution  them  if 
we  see  trends  moving  against  a  re¬ 
gime  with  whom  we  have  relations. 

We  must  do  all  this  with  a  low  pro¬ 
file.  Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  military 
is  not  very  adept  at  that.  It's  all  the 
more  difficult  because  we  must  be 
prepared  at  the  same  time  to  move  in 
with  military  force  in  case  of  an  oil 
embargo,  intra-regional  wars,  internal 
instability,  or  a  Soviet  move  into  the 
region.  Resorting  to  military  force  is 


not  desirable  in  any  of  those  circum¬ 
stances,  but  we  are  facing  a  policy 
vacuum,  and  we  are  likely  to  find 
ourselves  in  extremis. 

The  problem  is  the  region's  remote¬ 
ness.  Our  normal  solution  to  that  — 
establishing  bases  from  which  we  can 
operate  —  is  exactly  the  wrong  wav 
to  go.  It's  a  reflex;  we're  accustomed 
to  having  pre-positioned  forces,  lines 
of  supply  and  so  forth,  in  Europe  and 
Korea.  But  bases  in  the  Middle  East 
would  be  a  political  liability  —  our 
very  presence  is  destabilizing,  and  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  a  host  country 
I  would  agree  that  the  time  has  come 
!  to  move  against  an  oil  embargo  or  in- 
!  ternal  instability.  It  is  also  unlikely 
that  we  could  get  a  base  within  oper¬ 
ational  range.  Massira,  w  hich  we  are 
developing  today,  is  1,000  miles  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
oil  fields  of  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Kuwait. 
Our  base  in  Kenya  is  over  2,000  miles 
away,  and  Ras  Banas  in  Egypt,  with 
direct  flight  over  Saudi  Arabia,  is  W0 
miles  away. 

Instead  we  must  have  an  expedi¬ 
tionary  element  to  bring  U.S.  military 
power  to  bear  anyw  here  in  the  area, 
j  That  means  a  U.S.  Navy-Marine 
Corps  amphibious  assault  arm  with 
|  air  support  and  sea  control  from  car¬ 
riers.  They  would  seize  a  forward  air 
base  for  the  second  element  of  our 
strategy  for  this  part  of  the  world; 
heavy  airlift  to  bring  in  a  much 
lighter  U.S.  Army  and  a  much 
lighter,  less  complex  U.S.  Air  Force 
that  can  get  there  very  rapidly. 

The  Marines  should  seize  the  for¬ 
ward  air  base  only  long  enough  to  let 
the  first  C-Ss  and  C-140s  land  and 
start  bringing  in  replacement  forces. 
Then  (remember  the  horrible  lesson 


of  Vietnam)  it's  time  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  the  Navy,  and  the  carriers  to 
pull  out,  turn  the  operation  over  to 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Army,  and  go 
back  into  a  mobile  intervention  mode 
waiting  for  the  next  call. 

I'm  not  talking  about  a  minor  expe¬ 
ditionary  force;  the  Marine  Corps  and 
the  Navy  must  seize  enough  of  a  for¬ 
ward  air  base  so  that  we  can  bring  in 
sizable  numbers  of  divisions.  Not 
enough  to  stop  a  Soviet  overland  in¬ 
vasion  down  across  the  Zagros 
Mountains  and  into  the  oil  fields,  but 
enough  to  position  forces  at  Ahwaz 
in  a  blocking  position.  They  will  be 
sacrificial  goats  if  the  Soviets  decide 
to  take  us  on.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  will  have  a  very  tough 
choice:  is  he  going  to  put  forces  in  an 
untenable  military  position  in  the 
hope  of  deterrence?  I  think  that's  the  s 
best  we  can  do  for  a  while.  The  | 

United  States'  vital  interest  is  in-  i 

volved  in  the  Middle  East.  If  the  So-  5 
viets  got  their  hands  on  the  oil  flow  » 
out  of  the  Persian  Gulf  it  would  ' 

wreck  NATO  and  our  basic  security' 
position  in  the  world.  We  should  be 
willing  to  take  that  risk. 


Ihe  tougher  decision  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  be  what  to  do  if  the  Sovi¬ 
ets  took  over  Tehran  politically. 
Should  we  pre-emptively  take  over 
Kurdistan?  That's  a  tough  issue.  I 
would;  most  presidents  probably 
wouldn't.  Moderate  force  may  be  all 
that  is  needed  to  establish  that  the 
United  States  is  standing  firm  and 
that  there  will  be  much  bigger  reper¬ 
cussions  if  we  are  challenged. 

But  w  e  do  not  really  want  this  to  be 
a  coalition  operation.  It  is  unlikely 


Israeli  tanks  arrnv  in  Pamotir 
timing  the  invasion  of  Let'll  non. 
I  line  1982.  "We  are  getting 
mired  down  there.  "  saws  Adm 
Turner,  "and  losing  sight  ot  our 
ohtectiivs:  protecting  Israel  and 
access  to  oil." 


that  we  could  get  our  allies  to  agree 
that  because  of  an  embargo,  a  war,  or 
a  country's  internal  problems,  we 
should  move  militarily.  We  can't  even 
agree  with  the  French  today  on  how 
to  handle  the  Iraq-Iran  situation. 

Nor  do  our  allies  have  the  airlift  to 
get  their  forces  in.  And  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  use  U.S.  airlift  1  would  prefer 
taking  our  own  troops,  which  we  can 
fully  control  and  which  we  know  will 
be  capable  of  fighting.  Instant  reac¬ 
tion,  and  quick  politically  controlled 
response  is  going  to  be  extremely  im¬ 
portant.  Meeting  those  goals,  particu¬ 
larly  political  control  of  the  military 
action,  would  be  almost  impossible 
with  our  allied  coalition. 

Still,  the  pressure  will  be  great  to 
adopt  coalition  operation  in  this  kind 
of  situation,  especially  for  domestic 
political  reasons,  and  in  time  we  will 
undoubtedly  do  that.  When  we  do,  I 
suggest  we  start  with  a  multinational 
naval  force.  That  would  be  much  eas¬ 
ier  to  control  and  operate  and  would 
interfere  far  less  with  the  critical 
ground  and  air  commanders'  opera¬ 
tions.  We  would  want  to  phase  in  al¬ 
lied  troops  later,  when  we  have 
stabilized  the  situation  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  air  over  the  critical  areas. 

Let's  not  forget  that,  for  lack  of  abil¬ 
ity  to  move  rapidly  in  an  expedition¬ 
ary  mode,  we  didn't  do  well 
militarily  in  Korea;  we  came  off  with 
a  draw.  We  lost  the  war  in  Vietnam 
because  we  were  not  expeditionary- 
minded;  we  were  still  thinking  of  the 
plains  of  Europe.  We  failed  totally  in 
the  hostage  rescue  in  Iran  because  we 
were  not  prepared  to  project  power 
over  long  distances  in  an  expedition¬ 
ary  mode. 


Those  are  the  areas  where  we  have 
used  our  military  power  in  combat 
since  World  War  II.  Where  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  use  it  next  is  terribly  uncertain. 
We  must  therefore  have  a  military  air¬ 
lift  strategy  so  that  we  are  prepared 
to  fight  not  only  on  the  plains  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  in  Korea,  but  anywhere  we 
are  called  upon. 

Coalition  strategy  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  conflict  with  a  maritime-airlift  ! 
strategy,  and  a  maritime-airlift  strat-  I 
egy  for  the  United  States  need  not 
neglect  Europe.  Defense  of  Europe  is 
critical  to  the  U.S.,  and  coalition  strat¬ 
egy  is  the  only  way  to  handle  the 
problem  in  Europe  and  in  Korea. 

There  we  are  defending  not  our  terri¬ 
tory  but  our  allies'  territory  in  part¬ 
nership  with  them. 

But  our  38-year  preoccupation  with 
nuclear  warfare  and  with  coalition 
warfare  on  the  plains  of  Europe  and 
in  Korea  has  left  us  denuded  of  ade¬ 
quate  capability  to  intervene  in  an  ex-  I 
peditionarv  mode  in  other  areas  of 
the  world.  The  United  States  military  I 
must  undergo  tremendous  restruc¬ 
turing,  leaving  the  heavy  equipment 
and  the  heavy  combat  requirements 
to  the  Europeans  and  focusing  more 
on  mobile  forces.  Forces  that  are  ex¬ 
peditionary  for  the  Persian  Gulf  can 
be  expeditionary  to  Europe,  Korea, 
anywhere.  But  they  are  not  going  to 
include  60-ton  tanks  carried  one-by- 
one  in  C-5As. 

Today  we  focus  on  Southwest  Asia, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  access  to  oil.  1 
don't  want  to  try  to  predict  where  we 
may  need  an  intervention  capability- 
in  the  years  ahead.  Only  if  we  orient 
our  military  toward  a  maritime-airlift 
strategy  are  we  going  to  be  prepared 
for  that  uncertain  future. 


1  don't  agree  with  the  unilateralist 
position  that  the  Atlantic  alliance  is  a 
shambles  and  we  can't  count  on  it. 
But  there  are  enough  indicators  of 
fundamental  problems  in  the  Atlantic 
alliance  that  the  United  States  would 
be  ill  served  bv  continuing  to  develop 
its  military'  solely  to  fight  coalition 
warfare  on  the  plains  of  Europe.  I 
don’t  want  to  move  awav  from  the 
basic  NATO  premise,  but  I  also  do 
not  want  to  leave  the  United  States 
vulnerable  if  the  alliance  does  not 
hold  together  over  the  next  several 
decades. 
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Need  for  a  Coalition  Strategy  and  Posture 


U 

JL  JListory  shows  that  most  major 
conflicts  —  including  our  own  four 
wars  in  this  century  —  have  been  coa¬ 
lition  wars.  Because  of  the  relative 
decline  in  U.S.  power,  we  depend  as 
much  on  our  allies  as  they  on  us.  In¬ 
deed,  the  number  and  wealth  of  our 
allies  are  our  one  great  remaining 
strategic  advantage.  But  we  must 
spend,  and  spend  more  efficiently, 
via  more  rational  burden-sharing, 
mission  specialization  and  sharing 
R&D  and  technology.  We  must  buy 
as  well  as  sell  armaments.  And  we 
must  really  integrate  our  combined 
planning.  Governments  must  learn  to 
think  in  coalition  terms,  must  learn 
that  it  is  more  cost-effective.  They 
must  think  of  balanced  collective, 
rather  than  balanced  national,  forces. 
Solving  the  problems  of  coalition 
defense  is  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  the  strategy-resource  mismatch 
and  achieve  a  credible  defense  for  the 
1980s  and  1990s  at  a  politically  accept¬ 
able  cost. 

Unfortunately,  the  Warsaw  Pact  has 
surpassed  us  in  its  coalition  prepara¬ 
tions,  getting  an  estimated  90  percent 
"additivity"  from  its  coalition  forces 
compared  to  NATO's  generously  esti¬ 
mated  60  percent. 


Most  major  conflicts  are  coalition 
wars  —  wars  of  one  alliance  versus 
another,  not  one  country  versus  an¬ 
other.  The  Peloponnesian  Wars 
weren't  Athens  versus  Sparta.  They 
were  the  Delian  League  of  small  city- 
states  led  by  Athens  versus  another 
alliance  led  by  Sparta  that  included 
the  Thebans,  Argonauts,  Corinthians 
and  other  city-states.  The  great  wars 
in  which  everybody  tried  to  drag 
down  Louis  XIV  of  France  were  all  co¬ 
alition  wars.  The  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleonic  wars  were  coalition 
wars.  When  Napoleon  was  asked, 
"Which  of  your  opponents  would 
you  most  like  to  fight  against?"  he 
answered,  "A  coalition." 

Even  the  United  States,  in  all  four 
of  its  20th  Century  wars,  has  fought 
as  part  of  a  coalition.  World  Wars  I 
and  11  go  without  saying;  but  Korea 
and  Vietnam  involved  a  different 
kind  of  coalition  war.  More  Koreans 
and  Vietnamese  than  Americans  were 
under  arms,  and  they  suffered  sub¬ 
stantially  more  casualties  than  we 
did.  They  were  junior  partners,  but  it 
was  a  coalition  war. 

It  is  amazing  that,  though  most  big 
wars  are  coalition  wars,  we  never  re¬ 
ally  seem  to  study  the  coalition  ap¬ 
proach.  Not  we  Americans,  not  the 
Russians  (fortunately),  not  the 
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French,  not  the  British,  not  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  though  all  of  them  have  a 
great  deal  more  experience  with  coali¬ 
tion  war  than  we  have.  There's  very 
little  literature  on  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  fighting  alongside  allies 
against  an  enemy  coalition,  very  little 
historical  treatment.  Our  service 
schools  don't  teach  much  about  coali¬ 
tions.  When  I  asked  the  commandant 
at  Leavenworth,  "What  do  you  teach 
about  coalition  war?",  he  said,  "We 
have  a  one-hour  course  on  the  orga¬ 
nization  and  ranks  of  allied  armies, 
so  we  can  recognize  their  shoulder 
badges  when  we  are  with  them." 

When  I  sat  on  the  DSARC  (Defense 
Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council), 
where  the  services  ask  for  DOD  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  weapons  development 
or  production,  rarely  did  we  take  into 
account  that  at  least  half  those  weap¬ 
ons  would  be  deployed  on  allied  ter¬ 
ritory,  or  deployed  alongside  allied 
forces,  and  that  if  we  needed  AWAC  S 
or  NAVSTAR,  the  allies  needed  it  too 
Currently  more  U.S.  Army  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  allied  hands  than  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Armv.  So 
in  the  DSARC  I  said,  "You're  not  go¬ 
ing  to  get  my  vote  on  anything  unless 
the  program  takes  our  allies  into  ac¬ 
count  in  the  research,  development. 

!  and  acquisition  process."  Everybody 
!  had  to  produce  a  plan,  and  they  did. 

I  Then  we  paid  it  no  attention. 

I  All  modern  nations,  friend  or  foe, 

|  have  been  guilty  of  what  Gen.  David 
;  Jones  calls  "the  sin  of  unilateralism." 
j  We  fight  an  ad  hoc  coalition  war 
]  alongside  our  allies  and  then,  in 
j  peacetime,  we  plan  and  program  and 
train  as  if  we  were  going  to  fight  the 


NATO  is  almost  unique  in  history  in 
the  extent  of  its  peacetime  coalition 
preparations.  But  MATO,  in  mv  esti¬ 
mation,  has  only  gone  about  15  or  20 
percent  of  the  way.  It  has  a  unique 
combined  command  structure,  but 
except  for  air  defense,  it  commands 
nothing  in  peacetime  However,  as 
soon  as  the  balloon  goes  up  the 
NATO  commanders  are  supposed  to 
take  over  from  the  national  com¬ 
manders  and  operate  full  steam. 

That  will  be  the  dav. 

NATO  has  a  plethora  of  joint  boards, 
committees,  and  panels.  Half  the 
time  nobody  pays  any  attention  to 
them.  There  are  some  combined  pro¬ 
grams:  NADCE,  NIC'S,  NAMPSA.  But 
the  NATO  AWACS  is  the  only  truly 
multilateral  force  in  NATO  —  it  is  un¬ 
der  a  NATO  commander,  it  is  a  mixed- 
manned  force,  and  we  Americans  pav 
only  40  or  50  percent  of  the  bill. 

Note  that  I  said  NATO  is  almost 
unique  One  alliance  has  gone  further 
in  peacetime  than  we  have:  the  War¬ 
saw  Pact.  There  are  obvious  reasons 
why  the  Warsaw  Pact  can  get  stan¬ 
dardization.  interoperability,  joint 
procurement.  |oint  planning,  and 
common  programs.  The  Soviet  Union 
runs  it  by  fiat,  whereas  we  are  the 
putative  leaders  of  a  coalition  of  sov  ¬ 
ereign  allies  in  which,  if  the  Norwe¬ 
gians  don't  like  the  fact  that  we  are 
developing  a  fuse  for  an  artillery  shell 
instead  of  getting  it  from  Kongsberg, 
they  tell  us  to  go  flv  a  kite. 

Andy  Marshall,  one  of  the  Defense 
Department's  great  students  of  mili¬ 
tary  balances,  has  analvz.ed  the 
"additivity"  you  get  bv  adding  one 
nation's  forces  to  another.  Adding 


additivity,  while  NATO  got  only  b0  j 
percent.  1  suspect  he  really  meant  25 
percent.  When  we  are  behind  in  so 
many  areas  already,  it's  sad  that  they 
get  a  great  deal  more  efficiency  out  of 
their  coalition  structure  than  we  do. 

Bureaucratic  inertia  is  part  of  the 
problem.  None  of  the  military  estab¬ 
lishments  or  civilian  bureaucracies 
have  thought  in  coalition  terms.  For¬ 
tunately  that  is  slowly  changing.  One 
of  these  years  our  European  allies  are 
going  to  find  out  our  nuclear  um¬ 
brella  has  holes  in  it  and  that  continu¬ 
ing  to  rely  on  it  so  completely  is  a 
fatal  flaw.  Then  they  will  start  focus¬ 
ing  on  conventional  forces,  and  they 
will  have  an  incentive  to  do  it  on  a 
coalition  basis,  because  that's  the 
only  way  you  can  do  it  without 
breaking  the  bank. 

When  Bill  Perry  and  I  were  feeling 
frustrated  about  this  in  1979,  Bill  said, 
"The  big  problem  is  industry."  1  told 
Bill  I  didn’t  think  the  problem  was  in¬ 
dustry.  Industry  is  interested  in 
profits.  If  industry  thinks  govern¬ 
ments  are  going  to  invest  money  in  a 
coalition  approach,  it  will  want  a  j 

share  of  that  money.  I  think  French, 
German,  British,  and  American  in-  j 
dustry  have  all  been  more  flexible 
than  the  Pentagon. 

The  real  problem  is  how  to  get  a  co¬ 
alition  approach  out  of  the  Pentagon. 

To  get  governments  to  focus  on  this 
is  tough.  It's  basically  a  political  prob¬ 
lem.  Yelling  at  them  isn't  good 
enough;  1  tried  that.  You've  got  to 
make  deals  and  tradeoffs,  tell  the 
NATO  allies  that  if  they  will  buy  sys-  i 


1  next  war  alone.  That's  as  characteris-  Warsaw  Pact  forces  to  Soviet  forces,  tern  A  from  us  we  will  buy  systems  B 

tic  of  the  Germans,  or  the  Russians  he  figured  they  got  about  90  percent  and  C  from  them.  Or  we  will  produce 

until  recently,  as  it  is  of  the  Americans.  the  equipment  and  give  it  to  them 

free  if  they  will  man  it.  We  have  to  be 


much  more  practical  at  working  out 
this  sort  of  scheme.  Changing  the 
mindset,  overcoming  bureaucratic  in¬ 
ertia,  and  concocting  tradeoffs  too 
good  to  refuse  —  these  are  practical 
ways  of  doing  business. 

Fear  of  technology  leaks  and  third 
country  sales  can  interfere  with  the 
smooth  running  of  a  coalition.  If  we 
and  France  make  a  deal  to  equip  each 
other  and  then  the  French  want  to 
sell  something  to  the  Iraqis,  that  cre¬ 
ates  a  problem,  because  the  Iraqis 
very  well  might  leak  it  to  the  Soviets. 
But  there  are  ways  around  that  prob¬ 
lem.  We  had  a  big  argument  in  the 
Pentagon  over  whether  to  allow  our 
NATO  allies  to  co-produce  the  AIM-9L 
heat-seeking  missile.  The  dilemma 
was  very  straightforward:  the  risk  of 
leaking  an  excellent  weapon  to  the 
Soviets  versus  the  advantage  of  hav¬ 
ing  our  allies  equipped  with  it.  What 
percentage  is  there  in  having  only 
U.S.  forces  equipped  with  the 
AIM-9L,  when  at  least  half  the  tacti¬ 
cal  aircraft  in  the  European  scenario 
will  belong  to  our  allies?  It  makes  no 
sense  at  all. 

What,  I  asked,  is  really  sensitive 
about  the  AIM-9L?  Only  the  seeker. 

So  I  said,  "Why  don't  we  tell  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  it's  in  their  own  interest  for 
them  to  co-produce  everything  but 
this  last  five  percent,  and  we  will  sell 

that  to  them."  Eventually  that  was - 

the  solution. 

There  are  problems  in  any  technol¬ 
ogy  sharing.  Some  things  we  cannot 
and  should  not  let  our  allies  have  — 
the  nuclear  field  is  obvious;  there 
may  be  others.  Some  things  the  allies 
may  not  even  need.  But  lots  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  involved  in  the  risk-profit  ex¬ 
amination;  there  are  lots  of  checks 


and  balances.  Even  if  the  Department 
of  Defense  gets  full  agreement,  the 
Budget  Bureau  may  object  and  send  ■ 
the  President  a  memo  before  the  Sec-  ! 
retary  of  Defense  finds  out.  Then  if 
we  get  past  the  White  House,  we  face  j 
Congress.  So  remember,  we  have 
multiple  nodes  of  decision-making;  | 

all  the  "cons"  are  going  to  be  raised.  ] 
My  criticism  of  the  current  adminis-  I 
tration  is  that  they  are  looking  at  only  ! 
one  side  of  the  question:  the  risk  of  j 
leak.  But  if  the  Soviet  Union  takes  six  ! 
years  to  reverse-engineer  an  AIM-9L,  I 

by  that  time  we  will  have  the  AlM- 
9M,  or  AIM-9X.  You  have  to  ask 
how  long  your  technology  edge  can  | 
be  sustained.  i 

Third  country  sales  are  a  pain  in  I 

the  neck.  But  once  again  let's  have  a  j 
rule  of  reason.  If  we  deny  our  allies  I 
trade  opportunities  we  are  not  going  j 
to  get  them  to  cooperate  with  us.  In  j 
each  case  you  have  to  analyze  the 
cost-benefit  ratio,  the  risks  versus  the 
gains.  If  you  say  these  are  impossible 
problems  to  solve  and  establish  some 
arbitrary  policy  line,  you  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  solve  the  problem. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect  j 
the  coalition  approach.  Nuclear  stale¬ 
mate  has  made  conventional  forces 
much  more  important.  When  we 

deterrent,  we  didn't  have  to  face  up 
to  the  problem  of  conventional  force 
adequacy,  and  neither  did  our  Euro¬ 
pean  allies  because  we  preferred  to 
provide  the  nuclear  umbrella.  We  got 
cheap  deterrence  out  of  it;  they  got  it 
even  cheaper.  And  I'm  afraid  it  has 
sapped  their  will  to  spend. 

But  now  we  have  to  rely  more  on 
conventional  deterrence,  not  to  re¬ 
place  nuclear  deterrence  but  to  add  to 


its  eroded  credibility.  This  creates  a 
terrible  bind.  Conventional  forces  are 
far  more  expensive  than  nuclear 
ones.  Even  the  Soviet  military  budget 
rarely  went  over  20  percent  for  nu¬ 
clear.  Yet  democratic  societies  are 
traditionally  reluctant  to  spend  ade¬ 
quately  on  defense  in  peacetime. 

It's  a  historical  phenomenon,  this  in¬ 
stinct  of  pluralistic  societies  to  spend 
on  everything  else  but  their  own  se¬ 
curity.  If  you  add  the  recession  we 
are  now  pulling  out  of,  which  the 
European  allies  are  still  in,  it  means 
that  we  cannot  count  on  large  add¬ 
ons  in  spending. 

We  tried  very  hard  for  four  years  to 
police  the  three-percent  real-growth 
formula  adopted  bv  NATO.  But  the 
formula  had  more  impact  on  U.S.  de¬ 
fense  spending  levels  than  on  any¬ 
body  else's.  Twice  we  had  to  go  to 
the  President  and  remind  him  of  his 
pledge  in  order  to  get  three-percent 
real  growth  after  inflation.  We  even 
gave  more  than  three  percent  added 
spending  to  the  United  States  Navy 
during  the  Carter  vears. 

You  have  distinguished  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  Europeans  here.  Ask  them 
what  their  reaction  was  when  the 
Reagan  administration  arrived  and 
said,  "We  don't  really  believe  in 
these  arbitrary  percentage  growth 
goals,  since  none  of  the  NATO  na¬ 
tions  are  meeting  them  except  the 
Norwegians."  A  year  and  a  half  later 
the  United  States  went  to  A  A  TO  and 
insisted  that  the  new  version  of  the 
NATO  ministerial  guidance  include  ! 
the  three-percent  real-growth  goal.  If  | 
you  let  your  allies  know  that  you  are  j 
no  longer  going  to  insist  on  three  per-  ; 
cent  real  growth  in  defense  spending, 
it  is  pardonable  if  in  the  throes  of  a  I 
recession  they  take  it  less  seriously.  ] 


The  present  administration  has  let 
all  these  initiatives  —  Long-Term  De¬ 
fense  Program,  armaments  coopera¬ 
tion,  three  percent  real  growth  —  lie 
fallow.  It  picked  up  one  thing,  and 
we've  been  having  problems  ever 
since:  the  long-range  theater  nuclear 
forces.  Are  we  going  to  provide  a 
land-based  nuclear  shield  over 
Europe,  even  though  we  don't  pro¬ 
vide  the  conventional  force  that  is  far 
more  important  and  that  goes  along 
with  it?  I'm  not  anti-INF.  But  the  tail 
is  wagging  the  dog  if  that  is  the  only 
NATO  initiative  picked  up. 

And  how  is  SACEUR  going  to  get 
four  percent  real  growth  when  we 
can't  even  get  three  percent?  We 
can't  depend  entirely  on  the  tradi¬ 
tional  wasteful  way,  adding  up  de¬ 
fense  budgets  and  increasing  defense 
spending  until  we  meet  our  security 
requirements.  And  the  United  States 
can't  or  won't  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
air  and  ground  strength  to  defend 
NATO  or  Northeast  Asia.  As  Admiral 
Turner  said,  we  now  have  a  three- 
front  problem.  In  addition  to  North¬ 
east  Asia  and  Europe,  we  have  to 
defend  the  Free  World's  oil  access  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Only  the  United 
States  can  handle  this,  which  means 
we  have  to  divert  strength  from  NATO 
and  the  Pacific  to  deal  with  what  we 
once  depended  on  CENTO,  or  our  late 
friend  the  Shah  of  Iran,  to  do. 

On  the  coalition  approach  I  would 
give  the  Reagan  administration  a  very 
poor  report  card.  We  have  put  it  vir¬ 
tually  on  hold,  at  least  with  respect 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  NATO 
initiatives. 

Yet  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  dupli¬ 
cate  the  coalition  capability  we  can 
I  generate.  In  fact,  our  single  greatest 


remaining  strategic  advantage  over 
the  Soviet  Union  is  that  we  have  the 
Germans,  Japanese,  British,  French, 
and  everybody  else  on  our  side, 
while  they  have  only  the  unreliable 
Poles,  Hungarians,  Czechs,  and  a  feu- 
pitiful  places  overseas  like  Cuba,  An¬ 
gola,  and  South  Yemen. 

So  if  we  are  unlikely  to  spend  more 
j  for  credible  conventional  deterrence 
and  defense,  we  cannot  pror  ide  it  on 
'  the  usual  wasteful  basis.  We  have  got 
|  to  spend  more  efficiently  on  a  coali- 
!  tion  basis.  We  need  more  rational 
J  burden  sharing,  greater  specialization 
of  missions,  more  R&D  and  technol¬ 
ogy  sharing.  We  need  more  arma¬ 
ments  cooperation  —  a  two-way 
street,  because  Europe  is  not  going 
1  to  keep  bor  ing  as  much  from  us  if 
:  we  do  not  buy  a  good  deal  more 

:  from  them. 

I 

iWe  need  more  integrated  and  com- 
j  bined  planning  and  programming, 

1  something  that  really  doesn't  exist  to- 
I  day.  The  combined  planning  done  in 
the  NATO  structure  is  basically  add¬ 
ing  up  national  plans  and  modifying 
them  slightly  at  the  margin. 

|  We  need  a  lot  more  joint  logistics, 
i  We  need  common  stockpiles.  We 
need  more  host  nation  support  from 
our  allies,  more  fuel  and  ammunition 
from  them.  The  United  States  cannot 
pursue  the  expeditionary  force  strat¬ 
egy  called  for  by  our  geopolitical  loca¬ 
tion,  cannot  help  our  allies  defend 
themselves  around  the  rimlands  of 
Eurasia,  unless  the  allies  provide  a 
great  deal  more  host  nation  and  lo¬ 
gistic  support  to  American  expedi¬ 
tionary  forces. 

The  coalition  approach  is  as  funda¬ 
mental  to  Persian  Gulf  contingencies 


and  to  Far  East  and  Northeast  Asia 
contingencies,  though  it  is  less  well 
developed  there  than  it  is  in  NATO. 

!  We  face  a  very  different  situation  in 
I  the  Persian  Gulf  than  in  NATO, 
where  we  have  long-standing  rela¬ 
tionships  with  allies,  and  300, (XX) 
men  already  forward-deployed.  With¬ 
out  bases,  and  I  would  add  logistic 
cooperation  and  other  support  from 
sev  eral  of  the  key  Persian  Gulf  states, 
we  cannot  deploy  in  timely  fashion  to 
execute  the  strategy  needed.  It's  hard 
enough,  as  Admiral  Turner  said,  to 
send  forces  8,300  miles  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  is  doubly  hard  if  on  top  of 
30, (XX)  combat  forces  we  have  to  send 
along  30.1XX)  logistic  forces  to  support 
an  air-sea  line  of  communications 
running  8,300  miles.  There's  just  no 
way  we  can  do  it. 

Similarly,  without  a  great  deal  more 
help  from  the  Japanese,  how  are  we 
going  to  defend  Japan  and  Korea  if 
we  have  to  send  the  RDF  to  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  and  at  the  same  time  help 
our  NATO  allies?  Without  help,  we 
cannot  execute  the  kind  of  Pacific 
strategy  that  is  essential 
If  you're  going  to  send  outside 
forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf  the  bulk  of 
them  are  going  to  have  to  be  Ameri¬ 
can,  because  we  are  the  only  ones 
)  with  the  force  projection  capability, 
i  When  Helmut  Schmidt  said.  "There 
!  ought  to  be  a  more  rational  division 
of  labor  whereby  the  Americans  take 
on  the  main  job  of  defending  our  oil 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  we  Europe¬ 
ans  do  more  to  compensate  for  the 
diversions  by  strengthening  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Europe,"  we  in  the  Pentagon 
bought  that  argument.  But  we  still 
await  additional  European  initiatives 
to  compensate  for  the  fact  that  only 
we  can  defend  the  oil  on  which  they 
depend  more  immediately  than  we. 
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It's  easy  to  talk  about  effective  coa¬ 
lition  defense,  but  making  it  happen 
is  a  tall  order.  How  do  you  equitably 
divide  up  the  pie,  how  do  you  get  a 
fair  return?  If  the  Europeans  buy 
something  from  us,  how  do  they  get 
adequate  offsets?  What  do  we  buy 
from  them?  Trade-offs,  jobs,  technol¬ 
ogy,  profits  are  all  involved.  And  pol¬ 
icy  in  democratic  countries  is  more 
determined  bv  jobs,  profits,  and  ex¬ 
change  rates  than  by  national  security 
requirements. 


Ihe  biggest  difficulty  is  getting  peo¬ 
ple  to  think  in  coalition  terms  —  get¬ 
ting  the  services  to  think  about  allied 
as  well  as  U.S.  requirements  when 
they  present  some  new  mission  need 
to  the  DSARC  ,  getting  governments  to 
realize  that  cooperation  is  going  to  be 
more  cost-effective  than  the  non-co- 
operation  we  largely  practice  today. 

We  have  got  to  start  looking  at 
what  the  founders  of  NATO  meant 
when  thev  said  that  NATO  should  be 
based  on  balanced  collective  forces 
rather  than  individually  balanced  na¬ 
tional  forces.  That's  another  way  of 
saying:  stop  being  guilty  of  the  sin 
of  unilateralism. 

A  few  of  us  tried  this,  and  we 
found  how  difficult  it  was  to  move 
just  the  Pentagon,  even  with  a  favor¬ 
ably  disposed  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Multiply  our  difficulties  in  the  Penta¬ 
gon  by  lb,  and  that's  the  problem  in 
NATO,  our  most  important  alliance. 
Then  multiply  it  by  the  Japanese, 
who  have  carried  the  art  of  individu¬ 
alism  to  a  point  of  refinement  not 
reached  in  free  societies  in  all  history. 
We  have  already  talked  about  the 
Saudis. 


Still,  I'm  convinced  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  coalition  defense  are  solvable 
in  time,  given  indispensable  U.S. 
leadership.  Name  me  one  major  mili¬ 
tary  initiative  taken  in  NATO  that  did 
not  come  from  the  United  States.  For¬ 
tunately  or  unfortunately,  our  allies 
have  conferred  the  leadership  role  on 
the  U.S.  and,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  Paris,  thev  have  shown  no 
disposition  to  let  us  turn  it  over  to 
anyone  else. 

In  sum,  we  have  to  solve  our  coali¬ 
tion  problems.  There  is  no  other  via¬ 
ble  road  to  credible  conventional 
deterrence  and  defense  at  a  time 
when  nuclear  stalemate  makes  that 
kind  of  defense  imperative.  We 
Americans  can't  and  won't  do  it 
alone.  We  are  not  going  to  spend  10 
or  IS  percent  of  our  CNP  like  the  So¬ 
viets  do.  Our  society  isn't  built  that 
way,  and  I'm  glad  it  isn't.  It  is  easier 
to  design  a  viable  coalition  approach 
than  it  would  be  to  get  the  United 
States  to  quadruple  its  defense  budg¬ 
ets  each  year  for  the  next  15  years  — 
unless  the  Russians  take  over  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

There's  only  one  way  we  can  re¬ 
solve  the  strategy-resource  mismatch 
and  achieve  credible  deterrence  in  the 
1980s  and  1990s,  at  a  cost  that  is  po¬ 
litically  acceptable  to  free  societies: 
the  coalition  approach. 


Political  and  Military  Trends  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany 


JLrom  the  beginning  of  the  1980s, 
the  security  policy  of  NATO  has  again 
become  the  dominant  topic  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (FRG). 
Basic  questions  are  being  asked  about 
Soviet  intentions,  NATO's  intended 
response,  and  whether  the  FRG  can 
remain  a  reliable  NATO  partner.  The 
recent  elections  show  that  the  voters 
do  not  want  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
Soviet  provocations.  The  new  leader¬ 
ship  is  speaking  plainly  about  deci¬ 
sive  changes  in  the  basic  conditions 
for  world  order.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
now  a  major  world  power  approxi¬ 
mately  balancing  the  United  States.  It 
is  ready  to  intervene  in  world  policy, 
not  as  a  guardian  but  to  enforce  so¬ 
cialist  conditions.  It  is  not  interested 
in  contributing  to  the  stability  of  the 
present  world  order;  it  wants  a  social¬ 
ist  one.  It  accepts  the  principle  of 
equal  security  with  the  U.S.,  but  not 
with  Western  Europe,  which  must  be 
content  with  reduced  security.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  can  succeed  in  political 
blackmail,  even  without  war.  Western 
Europe  will  be  lost  to  NATO,  and  a 
"Fortress  America"  will  have  to  leave 
the  field  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
peace  movement  itself  is  destabiliz¬ 
ing,  ready  for  peace  at  any  price.  This 
is  a  challenge  to  the  alliance  and  to 
the  FRG.  The  Social  Democrats  will 


not  support  the  NATO  dual-track  de¬ 
cision  regarding  deployment  of  the 
Pershing  missiles.  Our  actions  will  be 
crucial  in  halting  the  Soviet  drive  to 
upset  the  security  of  Europe.  If  we 
fail,  it  will  spell  the  end  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  alliance. 


The  security  policy  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance  has  again  become  the  domi¬ 
nating  topic  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  In  these  very  weeks  we 
are  experiencing  the  critical  juncture 
of  the  political  conflict  over  enforce¬ 
ment  of  NATO's  dual-track  decision 
regarding  deployment  of  the  Persh¬ 
ing  missiles. 

The  points  at  issue  are  basically  the 
same  old  questions.  What  does  the 
Soviet  Union  intend  to  do  with  its 
military  superiority  in  Europe?  Will 
the  NATO  nations  stand  together 
against  the  Soviet  threat?  Will  Ger¬ 
many  remain  a  reliable  partner  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance? 

A  clear  majority  of  my  countrymen 
voted  this  year  to  continue  the  Kohl 
government.  They  were  fully  aware 
of  the  security  policy  issues,  so  the 
election  also  established  what  the 
majority  of  voters  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany  do  not  want.  Thev 
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Soviet  military  units  in  Afghani¬ 
stan,  I  mu’  1980.  Globally  aixiil- 
able  military  power  is  put  at  the  j 
service  of  extended  Soviet  hegem¬ 
ony  through  many  means:  occu¬ 
pation,  intervention,  disruption 
of  peace  efforts. 


do  not  want  an  obscure,  incalculable 
German  security  policy  within  the 
alliance  in  respect  to  the  bast.  They 
neither  want  the  United  States  at  a 
distance,  nor  equal  distance  from 
both  world  powers.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  intimidated  by  the  Soviet 
Union’s  unrestrained  armament  ef¬ 
forts  against  Western  Europe  and 
against  western  security  interests, 
heedless  of  detente  and  arms  control 
efforts. 

For  a  long  time  the  word  "threat  " 
was  rarely  heard;  German  govern¬ 
ment  politicians  avoided  it  so  as  not 
to  disturb  detente  in  Europe.  But  the 
new  government  describes  Soviet  ar¬ 
mament  as  what  it  is;  an  intolerable 
threat  to  peace  in  Europe  and  the 
world.  Recent  history  has  no  example 
of  a  comparable  shift  of  strategic  pow¬ 
er.  Soviet  armament  in  the  past  15 
years  has  decisively  changed  the  ba¬ 
sic  conditions  for  international  order. 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  has  devel¬ 
oped  global  war  power.  It  has  nuclear 
preponderance  over  the  United  States 
and  an  approximate  balance  in  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Thus 
the  time  has  passed  when  the  L'.S. 
by  its  nuclear  superiority  could  deter 
the  Soviets  from  any  use  of  military 
force.  The  Soviet  Union  obviously  is 
satisfied  with  what  it  calls  "equal  se¬ 
curity"  between  the  two  world 
powers.  It  is  trying  to  perpetuate  and 
cement  present  parity  through  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
become  able  to  change  the  ratio  of 
world  forces  in  favor  of  socialism  by- 
means  of  its  globally  available  mili¬ 
tary  power.  The  Soviet  navy  is 
present  on  all  oceans.  The  range  of 
the  Soviet  air  force  has  considerably- 
increased.  Strategically  mobile  coun¬ 
terforce  troops  are  ready  to  intervene 
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in  world  policy  developments  far  be¬ 
yond  Soviet  boundaries. 

Instead  of  giving  development  aid 
to  Third-World  countries,  the  Soviet 
Union  sends  military  advisors  and 
weapons  to  create  revolutionary  con¬ 
ditions  and  strengthen  "national 
liberation  movements."  As  a  super¬ 
power  equivalent  to  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  claims  a  say 
in  all  matters  of  international  policy. 
The  intervention  in  African  conflicts, 
disruption  of  a  peaceful  solution  in 
the  Near  East  by  supporting  Israel's 
enemies,  extension  of  Soviet  domain 
through  occupation  of  Afghanistan  — 
all  suggest  the  same  basic  pattern  of 
Soviet  world  power  policy. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  interested 
in  contributing  to  the  stability  of  in¬ 
ternational  order.  It  wants  a  different 
international  order,  a  socialist  peace¬ 
time  order,  in  which  there  is  no  room 
for  the  interests  and  opinions  of  west¬ 
ern  and  western-oriented  countries. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union  accepts  the 
principle  of  equal  security  in  relations 
only  with  the  United  States,  not  with 
Western  European  countries.  Western 
Europe  is  to  be  satisfied  with  reduced 
security.  Moscow  constantly  endeav¬ 
ors  to  increase  the  offensive  capability 
of  its  conventional  forces,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  in  Europe  a  Soviet  monopoly 
in  land-based  medium-range  systems. 

The  Soviet  demand  for  security  is 
based  on  exaction  of  insecurity  for 
Western  Europe.  What  matters  to  the 
Soviet  leaders  is  not  waging  war  but 
the  threat  of  war  —  in  short,  they 
would  use  armed  force  as  political 
blackmail  in  the  conflict  between  East 
and  West. 


A  Western  Europe  in  which  such 
tendencies  prevail  would  be  lost  to 
NATO,  with  consequent  negative  im¬ 
plications  for  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power.  The  U.S.  would  be 
thrown  back  on  itself  —  "Fortress 
America"  —  and  would  have  to  leave 
the  field  to  the  Soviet  Union  everv- 
where  else. 

The  most  decisive  threat  to  our  secu¬ 
rity  is  not  military,  but  intellectual.  In 
the  United  States  and  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  political  responsibility  has  been 
assumed  by  a  young  generation 
which  differs  in  its  basic  experience 
from  the  war  generation.  Freedom  for 
it  is  a  simple  matter  of  cost.  Relation¬ 
ships  have  been  calm  for  as  long  as  it 
can  remember.  It  can  hardly  see  that 
the  calm  is  due  to  the  functioning  of 
deterrence.  Many  young  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  peace  is  endangered  by  de¬ 
terrence  itself.  Some  critics  question 
military  balance  based  on  mutual  de¬ 
terrence  and  recommend  for  our  se¬ 
curity  unilateral  measures  like  no  first 
use,  a  nuclear  freeze,  or  denuclear¬ 
ized  zones.  A  small  part  of  the  peace 
movement  completely  rejects  deter¬ 
rence  and  demands  unilateral  disarm¬ 
ament  and  even  leaving  the  alliance. 

The  conflict  between  official  secu¬ 
rity  policy  and  the  peace  movement 
over  the  need  for  NATO  to  modernize 
the  international  nuclear  force  (INF) 
has  emotionalized  the  security  policy 
debate  and  polarized  society  —  to  an 
extent  that  hardly  admits  further 
fruitful  discussion.  This  peace  move¬ 
ment  does  not  serve  peace. 

According  to  conservative  esti¬ 
mates,  the  peace  movement  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  be¬ 
tween  1.5  and  2  million  supporters 
including,  in  particular,  young  people 


with  a  high  school  education.  Only 
some  are  Social  Democrats.  Others 
are  Greens,  or  belong  to  extrapar¬ 
liamentary  opposition  groups.  There 
does  exist  a  communist  influence, 
which  tends  toward  fermentation 
rather  than  taking  the  initiative.  Im¬ 
portant  sponsors  of  the  peace  move¬ 
ment  now  include  the  two  churches 
and  the  mass  media;  these  exacerbate 
the  effect  on  public  opinion  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  official  security  policy.  This 
new  wave  of  protest  is  a  complex 
mixture  of  feelings  and  ideas:  fear  of 
war,  fear  of  nuclear  technology  and 
nuclear  weapons,  renunciation  of  the 
traditional  values  of  the  middle  class 
and  material  security,  decreasing  abil¬ 
ity  to  discriminate  between  the  liberal 
constitutional  state  and  a  totalitarian 
social  order  of  the  Soviet  type,  and 
something  that  may  be  decisive  —  a 
distinct  fear  of  the  future  caused  by 
economic  uncertainty. 

The  government  does  not  believe 
that  the  peace  movement  can  be 
checked  by  reversing  the  reduction  in 
social  welfare  programs,  high  unem¬ 
ployment  or  low  housing  availabilitv. 
The  peace  movement  consists  mainlv 
of  well-to-do  young  people;  many 
surveys  show  that.  Dealing  with  the 
peace  movement  by  trying  to  solve 
economic  problems  would  be  the 
wrong  way. 

We  believe  the  peace  movement 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  Nothing  is  as  successful  as  suc¬ 
cess  and  nothing  is  as  disappointing 
as  failure.  If  we  postpone  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  INF,  or  do  not  modernize 
at  all,  that  would  be  a  big  success  for 
the  peace  movement,  and  it  would  be 
bigger  than  ever  before. 

My  guess  is  that  the  peace  move¬ 
ment  is  past  its  peak.  It  certainly  can 
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" The  most  decisive  threat  to  our  I 
security,"  says  Dr.  Rtihle.  “is  | 

not  military,  but  intellectual.''  | 

Green  Party  luminary  Petra 
Kelly  argues  the  pacifist  organ:-  [ 
zation 's  viewpoint  at  the  Haupt- 
hahnhof,  Munich,  April  1982. 


still  assemble  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  people  in  Germany,  but  I 
don't  think  they  believe  they  can 
change  anything.  They  have  demon¬ 
strated,  they  have  blockaded  bar¬ 
racks,  but  nothing  has  changed  in 
the  German  government's  basic 
approach. 

And  if  we  continue  to  stand  firm,  1 
think  that  while  the  peace  movement 
will  not  diminish,  it  will  become  what 
it  was  at  the  beginning.  We  always 
had  a  group  —  perhaps  five  percent 
—  that  didn't  fit  into  any  party  pat¬ 
tern.  If  by  mid- 1984  arms  moderniza¬ 
tion  has  begun,  1  think  the  peace 
movement  will  shrink  to  the  old  five 
percent. 

Remember,  though,  that  the  peace 
movement  is  not  one  single  organiza¬ 
tion  but  many,  and  we  have  many 
different  "pacifisms"  in  our  country. 
The  movement  as  a  whole  is  plainly 
arguing  against  nuclear  weaponry; 
some  leading  people  are  even  asking 
for  better  conventional  defenses.  But 
one  has  to  be  very  careful  in  believing  J 
what  they  say.  Getting  rid  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  one  thing  but  creating 
conventional  military  operations  is 
another,  since  it  means  doubling  the 
defense  budgets  of  the  European 
countries.  If  it  comes  down  to  getting 
the  members  of  the  peace  movement 
to  vote  for  a  much  higher  defense 
budget  to  strengthen  conventional 
defenses,  I  think  you  are  lost.  In  the 
last  analysis  thev  are  using  the  con¬ 
ventional  argument  just  to  convince 
people  that  it  makes  sense  to  get  rid 
of  nuclear  weapons.  You  cannot  deter 
a  nuclear  superpower  bv  conven¬ 
tional  means,  but  this  is  what  they 
are  trying  to  tell  the  German  public. 
And  it's  not  unpopular.  Even  on  the 
conservative  side  some  experts  came 
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out  with  fancy  ways  to  defend  West¬ 
ern  Europe  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
such  as  giving  up  forward  defenses, 
or  "social  defense,"  which  means:  let 
the  Soviets  come  in  but  don't  collabo¬ 
rate;  after  a  few  days  they  will  go 
home  because  nobody  likes  them. 
Supporting  each  fancy  idea  is  at  least 
one  politician  and  one  leading  mili¬ 
tary  person  from  outside  the  services. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  argue 
against  these  people.  In  my  country, 
more  than  in  any  other  mature  de¬ 
mocracy,  there  is  a  traditional  faith  in 
military  people  and  not  in  politicians. 
So  if  you  have  a  general  on  your  side 
you  are  in  a  good  situation. 

There  are  close  relations  between 
the  threat  and  the  peace  movement, 
whose  psychological  and  political  im¬ 
pact  on  western  security  has  not  yet 
been  adequately  described  to  our 
public.  The  peace  movement  is  fre¬ 
quently  underestimated  because  of  its 
naivety  and  unworldliness.  We  over¬ 
estimate  it  if  we  consider  it  a  commu¬ 
nist-controlled  movement  of  the 
Soviet  peace  offensive  in  Europe. 

Nevertheless  it  is  very  dangerous. 

In  Western  Europe  it  has  become  a 
kind  of  norm  for  the  generally  per¬ 
ceived  shift  of  power  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  every  opinion  poll 
we  have  done  in  Germany  in  the  last 
five  years,  if  you  ask  who  is  the 
strongest  military  power  in  the 
world,  50  percent  answer  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  only  10  percent  say  the 
United  States. 

This  perceived  power  shift  is  a 
result  of  the  political-psychological 
effect  of  Soviet  military  power, 
which,  by  means  of  immoderate  ar¬ 
maments  and  practices,  and  a  diplo¬ 
macy  of  intimidation  and  unilateral 
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fear  of  war,  is  fomenting  a  mentality 
of  acquiescence  and  submissiveness 
among  those  responsible  for  forming 
public  opinion. 

The  peace  movement  considers  it¬ 
self  a  patriotic  alternative  to  official 
western  security  policy,  but  it  plays 
the  role  of  a  collaborator  adapting  it¬ 
self  to  international  power  trends. 

The  peace  movement's  acts  of  public 
resistance  to  arms  modernization 
send  a  message  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  it  need  not  negotiate  seriously  in 
the  Geneva  talks  —  that  instead  it  can 
safely  employ  ultimate  demands  and 
succeed  in  blackmailing  western  secu¬ 
rity  policy.  The  movement's  effect  on 
power  policy  is  reflected  in  the  wide¬ 
spread  readiness  for  peace  at  any 
price. 

To  the  peace  movement  it  appears 
hopeless  to  resist  the  apparently  inev¬ 
itable  military  trend  that  continuously 
increases  Soviet  influence  in  the 
world  and  weakens  the  Pax  Ameri¬ 
cana  —  especially  in  view  of  the 
closed  social  system  of  the  East.  Tak¬ 
ing  a  position  against  western  arms 
modernization,  which  is  designed  to 
restore  the  disturbed  ratio  of  forces, 
is  more  promising. 

It  is  this  challenge  that  the  alliance, 
and  in  particular  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  must  now  face.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  appears  to  be  relying  more 
than  ever  on  the  resistance  of  West¬ 
ern  Europeans  to  arms  modernization. 
It  seems  to  feel  free  to  wait  and  see 
whether  the  NATO  countries  prove 
strong  enough  to  implement  their  de¬ 
cisions  on  arms  modernization. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  has 
largely  abandoned  support  for  the 
NATO  dual-track  deployment  in  the 
last  couple  of  months.  It  has  divided 


the  German  population  on  security 
policy  and  has  begun  moving  awav 
from  the  alliance's  policy.  It  justifies 
abandoning  the  dual-track  position 
by  ideologically  repressing  the  threat 
of  the  excessive  Soviet  armament,  and 
treats  the  decisive  issue  of  balance  as 
irrelevant.  The  Social  Democratic  [ 
Party  can  no  longer  be  expected  to 
support  the  NATO  dual-track  decision. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  will  bear  the 
heaviest  responsibility  for  the  security  1 
of  the  entire  western  alliance.  Imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  NATO  dual-track 
decision  will  decisively  depend  on 
my  nati-  >n's  attitude.  Only  if  we  suc¬ 
ceed  in  overcoming  opposition  to  a 
legitimate  NATO  defense  measure  can  t 
the  Soviet  Union's  power  be  con-  j 
tained,  and  only  thus  can  a  change  be  j 
brought  about  in  the  development  of 
political  power  relations  in  the  world.  I 
Furthermore,  only  if  we  succeed  in 
curbing  Soviet  striving  for  hegemony, 
and  use  the  constitution  of  our  strong 
democracy  against  the  forces  of  inter¬ 
nal  self-destruction  will  it  be  possible 
to  contain  the  peace  movement. 

If  we  fail  to  achieve  this,  it  will 
spell  the  end  of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  \ 
If  we  succeed,  the  German  federal 
government  will  help  the  agreed 
security  policy  of  the  alliance  to  be 
successful. 
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Chairman: 

Maj.  Gen.  John  T.  Buck, 
USAF 

Vice  Commander,  Aeronautical 
Systems  Division,  Air  Force 
Systems  Command 


General  Buck  assumed  his  present  duties 
in  198.1.  His  experience  since  197b  in¬ 
cludes  Deputy  for  4VMCS.  ESD;  Deputy 
for  Control  and  Communications  Sys¬ 
tems,  ESD;  and  Chief  of  the  Special  Prot¬ 
ects  Office,  SHAPE. 
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C3  Interoperability  Standards 


W 

*  ¥e  must  be  more  efficient  than 
the  enemy  because  of  our  numerical 
inferiority.  This  is  why  command  and 
control  is  so  crucial  to  the  free  world. 
Coalition  warfare,  once  a  simple  par¬ 
allel  process,  today  requires  a  dy¬ 
namic  exchange  of  support.  The  C’ 
process  must  correspondingly  be¬ 
come  more  dvnamic,  as  our  force 
capabilities  and  our  worldwide  com¬ 
mitments  become  more  dynamic.  The 
6  percent  of  our  defense  budget  we 
now  spend  on  command  and  control 
will  no  longer  be  sufficient  by  1990. 
Thus  we  must  spend  our  research 
funds  more  wisely  and  develop  more 
affordable  systems 


Command  and  control  is  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  a  commander  directs 
assigned  forces  and  accomplishes  his 
mission.  A  command  and  control  sys¬ 
tem  consists  of  the  facilities,  equip¬ 
ment,  communications  procedures, 
and  personnel  essential  to  a  com¬ 
mander  for  planning,  directing,  coor¬ 
dinating.  and  controlling  operations. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  command  and  control  is  a  pro¬ 
cess.  Central  to  that  process  is  the 
commander.  The  first  thing  a  com¬ 
mander  considers  is  his  forces,  what 


he  has  to  work  with.  He  must  also 
know  what  his  mission  is  and  what  is 
expected  of  him.  Obviously  he  needs 
to  know  something  about  the  adver¬ 
sary,  and  there  are  several  sources  for 
that.  And  he  has  a  staff  to  help  him 
accomplish  these  tasks. 

In  the  old  days  command  and  con¬ 
trol  was  not  a  very  complicated  pro¬ 
cess  —  commanders  could  stand  on 
the  tops  of  hills  and  shout  orders  to 
their  forces.  They  could  estimate  the 
status  of  their  forces  and  of  the  ene¬ 
my's  forces  just  by  looking  at  them. 
Most  of  the  process  took  place  with 
the  sensors  and  processing  capabili¬ 
ties  in  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the 
commanders. 

But  the  fields  —  and  the  threats  — 
of  warfare  have  dramatically 
changed.  Today  we  are  in  an  era  of 
warfare  beyond  visual  range.  On  the 
basis  of  a  command  issued  just  mo¬ 
ments  before,  weapon  systems  can 
wreak  lethality  many,  many  miles 
away  from  where  the  commander  is 
located.  As  capabilities  —  and  com¬ 
mitments  —  become  more  compli¬ 
cated,  command  and  control  becomes 
increasingly  dynamic. 

Another  thing  that's  happened 
since  the  days  of  old  is  that  the  level 
of  complexity  has  increased.  Even  the 
company  commander's  command 
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and  control  role  and  process  are  get¬ 
ting  more  and  more  complicated.  His 
front  has  broadened.  His  needs  for 
complex  support  are  expanding. 

The  reason  for  these  increased 
needs,  of  course,  is  that  we  are  in  a 
position  of  numerical  inferiority,  and 
we  will  be  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Because  of  this,  our  command  and 
control  process  must  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  that  of  our  adversary.  If  it 
isn't,  we  cannot  prevail  in  war.  That 
is  why  command  and  control  is  so 
critical  to  the  Free  World. 

In  the  days  of  old  the  relationships 
between  the  coalition  partners  were 
more  simple.  When  warfare  was  less 
complicated,  we  used  parallel  coali¬ 
tion.  You  take  that  area.  I'll  take  this 
area,  and  with  some  fairly  simple  co¬ 
ordination  we  can  execute  a  plan. 
Unfortunately,  because  we  are  out¬ 
numbered  on  the  European  front  and 
probably  will  be  in  most  other  places 
in  which  we  expect  to  engage  the  So¬ 
viet  threat,  we  can't  operate  this  wav 
any  more. 

We  need  a  truly  dynamic  exchange 
of  support  and  services  in  modern  co¬ 
alition  warfare.  The  infantry  of  one 
nation  is  as  likelv  to  get  close  air  sup¬ 
port  from  another  nation  and  air  de¬ 
fense  artillery  surf’ort  from  a  third 
nation  as  it  is  to  get  that  kind  of  sup¬ 
port  from  its  own  forces.  There  are  a 
great  many  problems  associated  with 
trying  to  blend  the  operational  con¬ 
cepts  of  naval  forces  and  air  and  land 
forces  within  our  own  country;  the 
complexities  of  blending  those  opera¬ 
tional  concepts  with  those  of  other 
countries  is,  of  course,  an  order  of 
magnitude  more  difficult. 

Progress,  however,  is  being  made 
through  hard  work  on  command 


and  control  problems  to  achieve  two 
objectives:  Compatibility  and 
interoperability. 

Two  groups  that  are  working  very 
hard  to  achieve  interoperability  are 
the  Tri-service  Group  on  Communica¬ 
tions  Electronics  Equipment  and  the 
Allied  Data  Systems  Interoperability 
Agency  (ADSIA).  These  two  commit¬ 
tees  are  formulating  agreements  re¬ 
garding  the  form,  scope,  and  content 
of  information  to  be  exchanged.  For¬ 
malized  agreements  on  interoperabil¬ 
ity  standards,  as  you  all  know,  we 
call  STANAGs.  The  groups  work  on  as 
many  as  50  STANAGs  at  a  time. 

The  interoperability  problems 
ADSIA  works  on  deal  primarily  with 
software.  Of  the  STANAGs  that  the 
ADSIA  is  formulating,  about  12  have 
been  ratified  and  about  eight  have 
been  implemented.  And  there  is  now 
a  considerable  amount  of  interopera¬ 
bility  among  data  systems  in  the  alli¬ 
ance  in  Europe. 

Interoperability  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  expensive.  By  the  1990s,  we  are 
going  to  be  paying  a  lot  more  for  in¬ 
teroperability  than  we  are  today.  By 
then  we  are  either  going  to  have 
more  complicated  command  and  con¬ 
trol  systems  than  we  have  today  or 
we  are  going  to  be  more  disadvan¬ 
taged  than  we  are  today.  One  of 
those  two  things  will  happen. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  higher  costs 
is  that  interoperability  requires  con¬ 
tinual  compromises.  Sometimes  this 
means  throwing  away  good  Research, 
Development,  Test  &  Evaluation 
(RDT&E)  money  that  has  been  spent 
in  already  approved  operational  con¬ 
cepts.  This  is  one  reason  there  are  a 
lot  of  good  honest  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  I 


)  know  it's  a  popular  view  that  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  have  a  hard  time 
getting  along  with  one  another  for 
parochial  reasons.  But  the  missions 
are  different  and  the  budgets  are  con¬ 
strained.  To  make  its  forces  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  possible  within  its  budget, 
each  service  tailors  its  forces  to  its  op¬ 
erational  concepts.  Equipment  that 
has  been  optimized  to  support  one 
j  set  of  missions  almost  bv  definition 
;  can  be  expected  to  be  sub-optimal 
1  when  applied  to  another  mission.  But 
tradeoffs  must  be  made  to  achieve 
1  interoperability. 

A  classic  example  of  a  conflict  asso- 
1  dated  with  coalition  warfare,  and  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  ser¬ 
vices,  is  the  JTIDS  problem.  The  JTIDS 
problem  spills  over  into  NATO,  and 
all  of  the  concerns  that  I  have  talked 
about  manifest  themselves  in  one 
1  form  or  another  in  the  JTIDS  problem. 

Another  obstacle  to  interoperability 
!  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  United 
States  is  that  coalition  warfare  is  a 
problem  that  we  may  have  to  deal 
■  with  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  have 
forces  here  in  the  United  States  that 
!  could  just  as  easily  deploy  tomorrow 
to  Korea  or  to  Southwest  Asia  as  to 
Central  Europe  or  the  Mediterranean. 
We  can  find  solutions  to  interopera¬ 
bility  problems  in  NATO  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  interoperability  in  other 
places,  and  this  is  something  we  and 
our  allies  must  not  allow  to  happen. 

Economic  obstacles  are  the  most  se¬ 
rious.  Sophisticated  technical  solu¬ 
tions  to  interoperability  problems  are 
to  no  avjil  if  we  and  our  allies  can  t 
afford  to  buy  the  systems.  We  can 
build  all  the  IT1DS  Class  2  terminals 
in  the  world.  We  can  build  all  the 
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jam-resistant  radios  that  we  can  imag¬ 
ine.  But  if  we  and  our  allies  can't  af¬ 
ford  to  put  them  in  our  airplanes,  we 
are  not  going  to  have  interoperability. 

In  the  last  10  years  we  have  spent 
too  much  money  developing  com¬ 
mand  and  control  systems  that  have 
never  gone  into  production.  The  ratio 
between  RDT&E  and  production  in 
this  business  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  accept. 

However,  there  are  some  affordable 
interoperable  systems.  Have  Quick, 
for  example,  the  jam-resistant  secure 
radio,  is  affordable  and  it  works. 

There  are  some  who  argue  about 
whether  or  not  it's  going  to  meet  the 
threat.  But  our  allies  can  afford  it  and 
we  are  going  to  use  it.  It's  certainly 
better  than  continually  developing 
something  we  can’t  afford  to  buy. 

I  challenge  the  best  minds  here  to 
work  toward  interoperability  solu¬ 
tions  that  we  can  all  afford.  Don't  for¬ 
get  General  Lawson's  remarks  this 
morning:  We  have  got  to  find  a  wav 
to  even  out  the  sophistication  at  one 
end  of  the  alliance  and  the  tin  cans 
and  string  at  the  other  end.  If  we 
don't,  we  won't  have  interoperability. 


C3  Acquisition  Problems 


.Lhe  NATO  Early  Warning  and 
Control  Program  Management 
Agency  (NAPMA)  is  the  first  dedi¬ 
cated  NATO  international  manage¬ 
ment  agency  in  charge  of  setting  up 
an  integrated  multinational  system. 
The  system  consists  not  just  of  air¬ 
craft,  but  also  the  ground  environ¬ 
ment,  operating  bases,  logistics 
support,  personnel,  and  training.  The 
multinational  system  brings  industrial 
benefits  to  the  nations  involved,  such 
as  the  sale  of  national  products,  sup¬ 
plies  and  services,  as  well  as 
workforce  employment.  Although 
NAPMA  was  planned  as  a  temporary 
unit  that  would  gradually  turn  its 
management  functions  over  to  other 
arms  of  NATO,  a  dedicated  NATO 
management  team  will  be  required 
on  an  ongoing  basis  and  should  be 
considered  now. 


Most  NATO  programs  are  managed 
by  individual  nations  with  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  participating  nations 
through  either  NATO  or  the  military 
budget  committee. 

Historically,  there  have  not  been 
any  centrally  managed  systems  for 
NATO  program  acquisitions.  There 
have  been  some  joint  programs,  such 


as  the  procurements  of  the  F-16, 
Hawk,  and  F-104  programs,  but  the 
hardware  has  been  purchased  for 
national  inventories,  an  important 
distinction. 

The  NATO  Air  Defense  Ground 
Environment  (NADGE)  system,  a  so- 
called  NATO-wide  system  acquisition, 
was  in  fact  a  decentralized  program. 

A  NATO  project  office  was  created, 
but  the  U.S.  prime  contractor  had  to 
negotiate  separate  contracts  with  each 
of  the  host  nations  for  the  work  to  be 
performed  in  that  particular  nation. 

The  NATO  Airborne  Early  Warning 
and  Control  Program  Management 
Agency  (NAPMA)  is  the  first  totally 
integrated  system  program  manage¬ 
ment  office  within  NATO.  Its  13  par¬ 
ticipating  nations  contribute  separate 
funds  to  the  program  in  accordance 
with  an  agreed  upon  pay  sched¬ 
ule  —  the  agreement  is  essentially  a 
multi-year  procurement  based  on 
multi-year  financing.  The  13  nations 
also  support  the  program  with 
manpower. 

Because  this  will  be  the  first  inte¬ 
grated  NATO  multinational  system,  I 
have  chosen  to  use  this  program  as  a 
vehicle  to  discuss  some  of  our  man¬ 
agement  challenges  in  NATO. 

Let  me  give  you  some  background 
on  NAPMA.  In  the  early  1970s  the 
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NATO  nations  recognized  an  evolving 
low  altitude  aircraft  threat  and 
banded  together  to  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Throughout  the  dec¬ 
ade,  the  council  studied  the  question 
over  and  over  again,  but  kept  reject¬ 
ing  various  solutions.  Progress  was 
slow  and  international  consensus  was 
difficult,  to  say  the  least. 

In  December,  1978,  after  several  pro¬ 
posals  had  been  made  and  rejected, 
the  NATO  council  approved  the  NATO 
Airborne  Early  Warning  Center 
(NAEWC)  program  as  we  know  it  to¬ 
day.  At  that  time  a  multilateral  mem¬ 
orandum  of  understanding  was 
signed  by  the  13  participating 
nations. 

Shortly  thereafter,  NATO  and  the 
U.S.  government  signed  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  agreement  wherein  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  acts  as  agent  for  NATO  for  the 
purchase  and  delivery  of  E-3  aircraft. 
Finally,  in  order  to  reduce  costs,  the 
U.S.  and  NATO  agreed  on  a  standard 
configuration  for  the  USAF  and  NATO 
E-3  aircraft. 

1  want  to  emphasize  that  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  NATO  AWACS  program  is 
to  provide  an  integrated  operational 
system,  including  the  aircraft,  ground 
environment,  and  all  the  facilities 
needed  to  carry  out  the  mission.  That 
system  consists  of  18  airplanes,  41 
ground  sites,  one  main  operating 
base,  four  forward  bases  or  locations 
for  the  airplanes,  and  the  necessary 
logistics  infrastructure,  personnel, 
and  training.  That's  the  system,  and  it 
requires  a  system  perspective. 

The  parent  organization  within 
which  the  acquisition  is  managed  is 
the  NATO  Airborne  Early  Warning 


Program  Management  Organization 
(NAPMO).  The  Board  of  Directors  an¬ 
swers  through  the  Secretary  General 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Council.  The 
Board  of  Directors  is  the  policy  mak¬ 
ing  board  of  the  organization  and  is 
currently  chaired  by  the  U.S.  Each 
nation  has  a  member  on  the  board 
and  each  nation  has  veto  power,  so 
the  board  must  reach  a  consensus  to 
make  a  policy  decision. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  supported 
in  an  advisory  role  by  three  separate 
committees,  each  with  full  national 
representation.  These  committees 
work  on  problems  specific  to  their 
areas  of  expertise.  The  third  major 
portion  of  the  organization  is  the  in¬ 
tegrated  system  management  agency 
itself,  which  has  the  authority  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  program  decision¬ 
making  based  on  the  broad  policy 
guidance  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  chain  of  command  from 
NAPMO  is  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  through  the  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral.  In  addition,  NAPMO  has  a  direct 
line  to  the  Secretary  General  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  purposes. 

Essentially,  national  representation 
is  proportional  to  the  contributions  of 
each  nation,  so  the  U.S.  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Canada, 
have  the  most  members. 

The  U.S.  and  Canadian  positions 
are  occupied  by  military  personnel  on 
active  duty.  The  personnel  from  other 
nations  are  on  leave  of  absence  from 
their  military  positions  and  serve  in 
NATO  civilian  posts  in  the  agency. 

w,  are  located  just  to  the  west  of 
Geilenkirchen,  which  is  the  main  op¬ 
erating  base  for  the  E-3A.  Vissel- 
hoevede  in  the  north  of  Germany 
and  Skyrdstrup  in  the  center  of  the 
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Danish  peninsula,  the  first  two  test 
sites,  are  up  and  operating  now.  We 
have  one  operating  location  in 
Oerland,  Norway,  and  a  forward  op¬ 
erating  base  at  Konya,  Turkey. 

The  two  others  at  Preveza,  Greece, 
and  Trapani,  Italy,  will  come  on  line 
next  year. 

Our  financial  baseline  is  1,826  mil¬ 
lion  June  1977  dollars  for  the  entire 
program;  we  don't  intend  to  vary 
from  it.  The  aircraft  portion  is  run¬ 
ning  significantly  under  budget.  The 
ground  portion  is  running  on  or 
slightly  over,  and  the  rest  is  holding 
right  on  the  line.  Our  operating  and 
support  budget  goal  is  just  under  a 
hundred  million  June  '77  dollars  per 
year.  The  initial  years  have  of  course 
been  higher  due  to  start-up  costs. 
This  year's  budget  is  about  117  mil¬ 
lion  June  '77  dollars,  or  close  to  $200 
million  1983  dollars. 

Boeing,  which  produces  the  E-3A, 
as  you  know,  has  declared  a  budget 
underrun  on  the  R&D,  and  we  expect 
an  underrun  on  the  production  con¬ 
tract  as  well.  Nine  aircraft  have  been 
delivered.  We  will  deliver  all  the 
airplanes  by  June  1985.  Cost  and 
schedule  performance  has  been 
outstanding. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  had  signifi¬ 
cant  software  problems  on  the  AEGIS 
program,  the  enhancement  of  the  41 
ground  sites,  which  are  receiving  ex¬ 
panded  computers  and  the  1T1DS 
Class  1  terminal  as  a  ground  link  to 
the  E-3A. 

The  software  and  hardware  work 
required  for  Phase  I  of  the  program 
was  done  at  the  contractor’s  facility. 
Flughes  Aircraft  Systems  Interna¬ 
tional  at  Fullerton.  California.  Phase  I 
was  finally  completed  just  last  week 
with  the  successful  test,  evaluation. 
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and  provisional  acceptance  of  the 
newly  developed  AEC1S  system  at 
two  sites.  Phase  II  is  under  way  and 
includes  four  sites,  in  Norway,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  The  main  pro¬ 
duction  effort,  Phase  III,  covers  the 
completion  of  the  remaining  35 
ground  sites. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  return  on 
their  investment  nations  expect  when 
dealing  in  international  markets;  the 
NATO  arena  is  no  exception.  One 
method  of  return  is  the  sale  of  na¬ 
tional  products,  such  as  the  sale  of 
the  Boeing  aircraft  to  NATO. 

A  second  method  is  co-production 
of  equipment.  The  E-3  aircraft,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  produced  in  the  U.S.  and 
sent  to  Dornier  in  Germany  for  instal¬ 
lation  and  test  of  all  the  mission 
equipment,  using  equipment  manu¬ 
factured  for  the  most  part  in  Europe. 

Another  potential  for  return  on  in¬ 
vestment  is  the  provision  of  supplies 
and  services.  When  the  NAPMA  pro¬ 
gram  first  started,  a  good  portion  of 
our  aircraft  support  supplies  and  ser¬ 
vices  were  provided  bv  the  United 
States.  Currently  we  are  changing 
that;  we  are  negotiating  a  contract 
with  the  European  prime  contractor, 
Dornier.  Numerous  European  sub¬ 
contractors  will  provide  maintenance 
in  Europe. 


.technology  transfer  and  expansion 
of  the  national  technology  base  are 
also  very  important  to  the  participat¬ 
ing  nations.  As  an  example  of  this  de¬ 
mand  within  our  program,  one 
European  contractor  subsidized  the 
initiation  of  his  contract  in  order  to 
obtain  technology  through  a  licensing 
arrangement. 

Finally,  nations  are  concerned 
about  the  maintenance  and  expansion 


The  NAPMO  organization's  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  alliance's 
early  warning  stretches  from  the 
northern  reaches  of  Europe  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Shown  are 
NAPMO  test  sites  and  operating 
locations. 
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of  their  work  force.  They  therefore 
may  choose  to  seek  contracts  that 
have  a  low  dollar  value,  but  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  keep  their  work  force 
fully  employed.  Several  nations  have 
specified  by  dollar  the  return  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  from  a  maintenance 
support  contract,  which  has  provided 
Dornier  with  the  difficult  challenge  of 
figuring  out  how  to  meet  this  range 
of  requirements. 

Such  questions  of  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  are  discussed  at  almost  every 
Board  of  Directors  meeting  in  the 
context  of  balancing  the  industrial 
goals  the  nations  expect.  These  are 
watched  closely  by  the  participating 
nations,  including  the  U.S.,  and  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  all  of 
our  decision-making. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  some  economic 
and  contractual  considerations.  As  I 
mentioned,  we  are  unique  in  that 
funds  are  contributed  directly  to 
NAPMO  by  nations  participating  in 
the  program.  Our  multi-year  contract, 
with  multi-year  pre-determined  financ¬ 
ing  adds  to  our  planning  confidence, 
but  it  also  raises  some  challenges. 

We  have  long  term  deposit  ac¬ 
counts  to  control  surplus  funds. 

These  deposits  draw  interest  and  the 
combination  tends  to  show  a  financial 
picture  that  is  quite  easily  misinter¬ 
preted,  but  one  that  is  very  much  ap¬ 
preciated  by  management. 

We  are  obliged  to  abide  by  a  host  of 
multinational  financial  constraints. 

For  example,  because  the  nations 
contribute  in  multiple  currency  types, 
our  financing  is  subject  to  exchange 
rate  fluctuations,  which  have  been 
particularly  diverse  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  Contributions  from  na¬ 
tions  are  due  four  times  a  year,  but 
contributions  may  be  held  back  by  a 
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nation  until  later  in  the  quarter  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  better  exchange 
rate.  This  makes  our  economic  plan¬ 
ning  a  bit  more  difficult  than  one 
might  expect.  One  of  the  uses  for  our 
deposit  balances  is  to  make  up  for 
these  payment  delays. 

Multinational  contracts  also  entail 
unique  challenges.  When  a  European 
is  negotiating  with  an  American  con¬ 
tractor,  the  laws  and  the  language  of 
the  United  States  pertain.  The  same 
holds  true  in  reverse  when  the  U.S. 
contracting  officer  does  business  with 
a  European  supplier. 

No  system  works  in  isolation,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  C'  system.  Each  inter¬ 
operates  with  at  least  one  other  sys¬ 
tem  and  very  often  with  many  oth¬ 
ers.  The  NATO  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System  has  enormous  poten¬ 
tial  for  interoperability  problems. 
NATO  E-3,  U.S.  E-3,  the  AEGIS  sys¬ 
tem,  the  Nimrod  when  it  comes 
along,  and  other  forces  needing  to 
pass  data  or  operational  information 
must  maintain  interoperability  in  a 
new  and  dynamic  arena.  This  inter¬ 
operability  can  be  affected  by  either 
national  or  NATO  requirements. 

We  are  currently  interoperable  be¬ 
tween  the  NATO  E-3  and  ground  sites 
and  the  U.S.  E-3  because  NAPMO  has 
full  responsibility  for  the  interface  be¬ 
tween  the  ground  sites.  However,  we 
might  eventually  diverge  if  we  don't 
properly  watch  the  future  and  make 
very  tough  decisions  now.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
avoid  making  enhancements  in  the 
U.S.  E-3  that  could  affect  its  NATO  al¬ 
lies  operationally  or  financially. 

The  last  point  I'd  like  to  discuss  — 
in  my  view,  it’s  the  most  important 
—  is  the  continuing  management  support 
of  the  NATO  AEW  system.  At  the  outset 
it  was  planned  that  the  program 


agency  would  be  phased  out.  We  are 
already  in  the  process  of  transferring 
certain  management  functions  to 
other  organizations  within  NATO,  in¬ 
cluding  the  force  command.  I 

Yet  unlike  the  USAF,  NATO  lacks  a 
source  of  dedicated  systems  manage¬ 
ment  support  for  this  integrated  sys¬ 
tem.  Who  will  perform  the  vital 
system  support  function  in  the  fu¬ 
ture?  In  my  opinion,  a  dedicated 
management  team  will  continue  to  be 
1  required  to  support  this  system  for 
the  life  of  the  system.  We  should  start 
thinking  about  a  coalition  system 
management  agency  or  office  right 
now,  before  we  disintegrate  a  very  ef¬ 
fective  operating  team  with  a  wealth 
of  experience  and  a  successful  record 
to  date. 


NATO  Airborne  Early  Warning  Operational  Force  Overview 
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Xhe  NATO  Airborne  Earlv  Warn¬ 
ing  and  Control  System  is  primarily 
an  adjunct  to  the  existing  European 
air  defense  network,  rather  than  be¬ 
ing  a  command  center  as  the  E-3A  is 
sometimes  considered.  The  system 
has  operating  bases  in  Geilenkirchen, 
Germany,  where  the  NATO  AWACS 
are  based,  and  in  Waddington,  UK, 
the  future  home  of  the  NATO  Nim- 
rods.  The  first  production  Nimrod  is 
expected  in  December  1983.  The 
NATO  early  warning  system  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  NATO  air  defense  sys¬ 
tem  makes  an  important  contribution 
to  deterrence.  By  providing  a  real¬ 
time  picture  of  what's  going  on  over 
the  border,  the  system  eliminates  the 
element  of  surprise  for  the  adversary 
and  makes  our  own  decision-making 
easier  in  periods  of  tension. 


The  NATO  Airborne  Early  Warning 
(NAEW)  force  is  a  unique  organization 
within  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  and 
poses  some  complex  command  and 
control  problems. 

The  E-3A  component  of  the  NATO 
AEW  force  is  unique  in  being  entirely 
NATO  owned,  funded,  and  manned. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the 
force  should  consist  of  only  one  type 


of  aircraft,  of  course,  but  NATO 
couldn't  reach  agreement  on  what 
sort  of  system  to  have  before  the  time 
limit  for  financial  commitment  from 
the  UK  expired.  So  the  UK  elected  to 
develop  its  own  Nimrod  AEW  system 
and  make  that  its  contribution  in  kind 
to  the  joint  NAEW  force.  So  it  is  that 
we  have  ended  up  with  two  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  force,  one  which  will 
consist  of  11  wholly  British  owned, 
manned,  and  operated  Nimrods,  and 
a  bigger  component  that  will  consist 
of  18  E-3As  owned,  manned,  and 
funded  as  an  entirely  international 
NATO  organization  —  the  world’s  first 
international  Air  Force,  if  you  will. 

I'll  concentrate  mainly  on  the  E-3A 
force  this  afternoon  because  it's  more 
interesting  in  the  context  of  command 
and  control. 

The  budget  for  the  E-3A  force  is 
huge,  as  we  heard,  and  exceeds  2, (XX) 
million  dollars.  The  aircraft  them¬ 
selves  cost  almost  a  hundred  million 
dollars  each.  So  each  of  the  NATO  na¬ 
tions,  the  European  NATO  nations, 
could  not  afford  on  their  own  to 
make  a  viable  force. 

The  programs  for  both  the  E-3A 
and  Nimrod  are  progressing  well  on 
schedule.  The  first  E-3A  was  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  spring  of  last  year  and  the 
final  aircraft  will  be  delivered  in  1983. 
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Air  Commotion’  McEuvit  served  as  Dep¬ 
uty  Chief  of  Ofvnttions,  Allied  Forces. 
Central  Europe;  Station  Commander  ot  a 
taetteal  weapons  unit ;  and  as  a  stptadnm 
commander,  lie  is  an  experienced  opera¬ 
tional  and  test  pilot. 


Air  Commodore 
!  Norman  D.  McEwen,  RAF 

Deputy  Force  Commander, 

NATO  Airborne  Earlv  Warning 
l  and  Control  System 


At  the  moment  we  have  tght.  The  because  of  jamming  or  because  AEW  war,  it  would  increase  the  capability 

first  production  Nimrod  should  be  |  can  see  targets  that  the  ground  can’t.  and  redundancy  of  the  European  air 

delivered  this  December  and  it's  ex-  i  There  is,  therefore,  a  need  for  the  defense  forces  enormously  and 

pected  the  force  will  have  enough  air-  AEW  crews  to  train  constantly  and  for  I  would,  I  believe,  justify  every  penny 

!  craft  to  be  operational  by  1985.  the  NATO  organizations  to  be  highly  j  that  we  have  spent  on  it  and  every 

During  the  first  18  months  the  standardized,  since  they  must  be  able  j  gray  hair  that  its  command  and  con- 

E-3A’s  mission  effectiveness  rate  was  to  fill  in  from  Norway  in  the  North  to  trol  and  communications  problems 

97  percent.  That's  to  sav  we  achieved  Turkey  in  the  South.  have  caused  down  the  years, 

satisfactorily  580  out  of  600  mission  i  AF.W  is  a  scarce  resource  because  The  fact  that  these  problems  have 

sorties  planned,  which  is  quite  re-  !  the  area  they  have  to  cover  is  enor-  been  overcome  is  not  only  a  tribute  to 

markable  for  a  new  weapons  system.  |  mous.  Thus  a  refined  prioritization  the  working  of  the  NATO  alliance,  it 

At  Geilenkirchen  we  have  had  to  and  allotment  procedure  is  essential.  also  sends  a  strong  message  to  the 

build  a  new  runway  and  aircraft  !  The  major  subordinate  commanders  other  side  that  the  spirit  of  unity  and 

ramps,  and  various  runway  and  air  j  filter  the  requests  made  by  their  sub-  cooperation  within  the  alliance  is 

field  improvements  have  been  neces-  ordinate  tactical  elements  and  com-  alive  and  well, 

sarv  at  the  four  forward  operating  lo-  manders  and  submit  them  to  the 
cations.  The  idea  behind  these  major  NATO  commanders,  whose 

operating  bases  is  to  be  able  to  dis-  staffs  allocate  priorities  in  light  of  the 
perse  our  aircraft  closer  to  the  action  prevailing  situation.  The  force  com- 

to  reduce  reaction  time  and  vulnera-  mand  then  issues  tasking  to  the  E-3A 

bilitv  in  war.  We  can  save  transit  time  base  and,  via  UK  air  defense  com- 

in  peace  by  regularly  detaching  air-  mand,  to  Nimrods.  There  are  also 

craft  to  the  areas  where  they  will  be  streamlined  methods  for  use  when 
doing  their  training.  time  is  short. 

We  expect  about  half  the  flying  we  Communications  are  key  to  the  sys-  > 
will  do  to  be  done  from  the  forward  tern.  AEW  bristles  with  aerials  and  ra-  j 

operating  bases  and  locations.  There  dios  and  data  link  equipment,  but  we 

are  hundreds  of  air  fields  throughout  can  never  really  have  enough  because 

Europe  that  these  aircraft  could  use,  it's  vital  that  the  picture  sent  by 

of  course,  but  these  bases  have  been  E-3As  and  Nimrods  be  relayed  rap- 

optimized  for  AEW  operations.  Over-  idly  and  securely  to  the  defense 

all,  therefore,  we  have  a  costly  but  forces  poised  to  act. 

very  flexible  force.  !  We  believe  the  combination  of  E-3A 

The  NAEW  force  is  principally  an  and  Nimrods  fitting  into  the  complex 
adjunct  to  the  existing  air  defense  and  varied  NATO  air  defense  system  j 

ground  radar  nets  in  Europe,  rather  will  give  the  other  side  quite  a  prob- 

than  being  a  largely  self-contained  lem.  They  will  no  longer  be  able  to 

command  and  control  system.  The  move  forces  without  being  detected,  so 

NATO  AEW  is  an  ideal  provider  of  air-  the  element  of  surprise  will  be  denied 

borne  early  warning.  them.  And  decision-making  by  our 

A  further  aim  of  the  NAEW  is  to  own  commanders  in  periods  of  ten- 

plug  gaps  in  the  radar  chain  should  a  sion  will  be  that  much  easier  because 

ground  site  be  knocked  out.  It  will  they  will  have  a  real-time  picture  of 

also  provide  control  of  fighters  and  what's  going  on  over  the  border, 

missiles  when  it's  expedient  to  do  so  AEW  provides  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  deterrence,  simply  because  i 
|  it’s  there  and  because  it  works.  In 
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Interoperability  in  a  European  Environment 


JL  ranee  has  recently  established  a 
five-year  defense  planning  effort 
which  in  some  respects  is  emphasiz¬ 
ing  C'l.  Programs  being  planned  in¬ 
clude  a  strategic  VLF  communications 
system,  modernization  of  the  French 
air  defense  ground  environment  sys¬ 
tems,  and  increased  C’  defense  sys¬ 
tems  redundancy.  A  new  tactical  C' 
system  for  the  French  First  Army  is 
now  in  service  in  Eastern  France  and 
will  be  available  to  French  forces  in 
Germany  in  early  1984.  While  France 
maintains  its  independence  from 
NATO  in  certain  areas,  it  is  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  number  of  NATO  efforts, 
such  as  the  NATO  air  defense  com¬ 
mittee.  IFF  work,  and  )TJDS  interoper- 
abilitv  with  the  United  States. 


Our  Congress  in  May  of  this  year 
voted  to  initiate  a  five-year  defense 
planning  effort.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  programs  we  are  planning  re¬ 
lated  to  C'l  is  pre-procurement  of  an 
airborne  early  warning  system.  The 
system  will  have  to  be  devoted  not 
only  to  the  conditions  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theater  but  also  to  overseas 
problems.  Unfortunately,  the  present 
world  situation  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  those  overseas 


theaters.  There  are  thousands  of 
French  soldiers  in  Chad,  in  Lebanon, 
in  Djibouti,  and  in  other  places  in 
Africa  or  the  Indian  Ocean. 

During  these  five  years  of  planning, 
we  will  implement  an  airborne  strate¬ 
gic  VLF  communications  system.  We 
will  also  complete  the  modernization 
and  automation  of  our  present  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  STR1DA,  the  air  defense 
ground  environment  system.  These 
automation  efforts  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  existing  French  industrial  de¬ 
velopments  in  communications  for 
civilian  purposes. 

We  will  also  improve  system  redun¬ 
dancy  to  enhance  survivability.  We 
have  chosen  to  implement  a  highly 
redundant  system  to  provide  a  large 
overlap  between  the  C'l  system  de¬ 
voted  on  the  one  hand  to  strategic 
and  tactical  nuclear  systems,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  conventional 
forces.  In  many  cases  those  systems 
are  not  physically  separated. 

In  the  tactical  field,  we  will 
complete  the  implementation  of  the 
RITA  system  for  the  French  First 
Army.  It  will  be  completely  in  service 
in  early  1984  for  French  forces  in 
Germany.  This  is  the  first  fully 
automated  and  digitized  system  of 
such  scale  in  service  in  the  NATO 
forces. 


In  his  present  position,  Mr.  Conze  has  a 
key  role  in  the  relations  between  France 
ami  its  allies.  He  previously  senvd  with 
France's  Atomic  Commission  ami  Defense 
Department,  ami  was  associated  with  the 
Center  for  Atomic  Studies. 


Chief  Engineer 
Henri  Conze 

Deputy  Director  for  International  Cooper¬ 
ation,  Directorate  of  International  Affairs ; 
Delegate  General  for  Armaments,  France 
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II  was  Charles  tie  Gaulle's  deci¬ 
sion  as  President  of  Frame  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  set 
France  on  its  independent  course 
with  respect  to  NATO  and  the 
deployment  of  strategic  and  tacti¬ 
cal  nuclear  forces;  today  France 
maintains  carefully  chosen  ties 
with  the  alliance  while  rapidly 
building  up  its  own  C'l. 


The  first  difficulty  relating  to  C'l  is 
obviously  one  of  scale  —  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  our  defense  budget. 

The  second  difficulty  we  have  is  in 
our  relationship  with  the  alliance  in 
the  C'l  area.  It  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  different  functions  of  C'l 
can  no  longer  be  physically  distin¬ 
guished.  A  particular  problem  for  us 
has  to  do  with  command:  in  peace- 
|  time  our  forces  are  under  French 
command  and  are  our  national 
responsibility. 

!  As  part  of  the  political  decision 
|  made  by  General  de  Gaulle,  France 
|  has  a  strong  commitment  to  complete 
and  independent  control  of  our  stra¬ 
tegic  and  tactical  nuclear  forces.  This 
;  has  produced  obvious  problems  in 
our  relationship  with  NATO,  but  as 
far  as  I  know  the  U.S.  also  has  inde¬ 
pendent  systems  for  its  nuclear 
forces. 

These  problems  do  not  mean  that 
we  have  not  the  will  to  participate  in 
improving  the  C’l  capability  of  the 
alliance,  or  the  enhancement  of 
relations  between  mv  country  and 
the  NATO  countries.  We  recognize 
the  necessity  of  strengthening  the 
alliance  and  of  facing  an  increasing 
Soviet  threat.  Presidents  of  the 
French  Republic  have  always  called 
attention  to  this  threat,  and  especially 
President  Francois  Mitterand  during 
the  last  few  months. 

We  think,  and  we  have  proven  in 
the  past,  that  a  solution  exists  that 
will  allow  us  to  make  independent 
decisions  and  yet  reinforce  the  Free 
World  posture. 

The  evidence  of  our  will  to  rein¬ 
force  the  NATO  C'l  posture  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  but  I  would  like  to  mention 
some  examples.  The  first  is  that  de- 
|  spite  some  early  reluctance  from 
j  some  of  our  allies  we  are  now  fully 


participating  in  new  efforts  to  that 
end  under  the  umbrella  of  the  NATO 
air  defense  committee. 

Another  example  is  the  IFF  prob¬ 
lem.  Some  vears  ago  the  French 
position  was  to  develop  domestic- 
concepts  and  systems.  Three  years 
ago  we  decided  to  join  the  NATO  ef¬ 
forts  to  solve  these  crucial  problems 
as  soon  as  possible;  it's  a  problem 
that  we  have  to  solve  if  we  w  ant  to 
improve  our  defense  posture.  Our 
representatives  are  taking  positive 
steps  toward  reaching  a  consensus 
between  the  different  NATO  nations. 

We  are  also  contributing  to  interop¬ 
erability.  For  three  or  four  years  we 
have  had  a  ITIDS  agreement  with  the 
|  U.S.  insuring  a  complete  interopera¬ 
bility  between  the  ITJDS  program  and 
the  corresponding  French  program, 
SIN’TAC. 

France  has  often  been  called  the 
"naughty  duck"  of  the  alliance.  In 
C'l,  1  think  our  STRIDA  system  —  the 
air  defense  ground  environment  sys¬ 
tem  —  shows  that  France  plays  a  very 
i  significant  role.  Very  few  in  the  alli¬ 
ance  know  that  this  svstem  insures  a 
I  very  important  connection,  a  vital 
J  one,  between  the  northern  part  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  NAIX'.F 
system. 

In  the  process  of  evaluating  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  early  warning  systems,  we 
have  looked  at  the  AWACS.  first  in 
July,  1982,  and  then  again  recently 
;  when  our  friends  from  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  loaned  us  an  AWACS.  A  lot  of 
experimentation  has  been  done,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  detect  the  potential  diffi¬ 
culties  of  introducing  the  AWAC  S  into 
our  air  defense  systems.  We  have 
found  that  the  AWACS  is  compatible 


with  the  French  STRIDA  System.  I 
think  this  is  another  indication  that 
France  is  a  significant  ally. 

This  morning  General  Lawson  said 
that  the  Free  World  relies  upon  C1 
technology  and  that  the  U.S.  leads  in 
that  technology.  While  I  agree,  I 
think  that  to  a  certain  extent  this 
technology  is  shared  by  Europe.  We 
Europeans  in  the  alliance  must  also 
take  the  initiative  to  improve  our  C1 
systems  and  to  develop  new  ones  as 
necessary. 

As  you  know,  NATO  is  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  the  analysis  of  new  tactical 
concepts.  The  future  of  NATO  CM  will 
be  considerably  influenced  bv  the 
perspective  of  the  NATO  countries  on 
those  different  concepts.  Obviously, 
coherence  has  to  be  obtained  between 
these  two  efforts  —  new  CM  systems 
and  improvement  of  present  tactical 
concepts.  We  think  it  is  important 
that  the  analysis  of  new  tactical  con¬ 
cepts  take  place  quickly.  If  not,  deci¬ 
sions  might  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
outmoded  CM  capabilities. 

Personally,  I  believe  we  spend  too 
much  time  in  Brussels  discussing 
some  "immediately"  important  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  what  forum  in  which  to 
deal  with  those  new  concepts,  who 
will  be  the  chairman  and  the  deputy 
chairman  of  such  a  working  group, 
what  will  be  the  participation  of  the 
military  bodies,  what  will  the  require¬ 
ments  be  for  coordination,  and  so  on. 
We  think  that  the  task  is  actually  to 
face  the  threat.  As  far  as  my  country 
is  concerned,  we  are  ready  to  im¬ 
prove  C'  systems,  in  spite  of  our  ex¬ 
tra  immediate  preoccupations. 

I  would  like  to  come  back  to  a  point 
that  was  raised  this  morning:  technol¬ 
ogy  transfer  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 


I  must  say  that  it  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  problem  that  has  caused  difficul¬ 
ties  between  the  European  side  of  the 
alliance  and  the  U.S.  The  U.S.  posi¬ 
tion,  and  I  fully  understand,  is  to  try 
to  protect  the  lead  that  the  Free 
World  and,  as  part  of  it,  the  U.S.  has 
in  key  technologies  over  the  Soviets. 

But  what  is  often  forgotten,  or  not  I 
understood,  is  that  technology  is 
transferred  not  only  from  the  U.S.  to  I 
Europe,  but  in  many  cases,  from 
Europe  to  the  U.S, 

Limiting  technology  transfer  obliges 
the  country  or  countries  to  develop 
their  own  capability.  Today,  France  is 
producing  one-third  of  the  enriched 
uranium  of  the  Free  World  and  we 
have  developed  the  AR1ANE 
launcher.  We  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  do  that  if  in  1964  the  Kennedy 
administration  hadn't  limited  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  technology  to  us  from  the  U.S. 
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Banquet  Address 


i  believe  that  most  members  of 
Congress  are  dedicated  people  who 
try  to  do  what  is  right  by  their  con¬ 
stituents.  Our  problem  is  that  we 
don't  always  know  the  consequences 
of  our  actions.  We  have  some  brilliant 
young  people  in  Congress  but  we 
lack  maturity  and  experience  and 
that’s  why  it’s  so  important  for  all  of 
you  who  are  mature  and  do  have  ex¬ 
perience  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
people  you  send  to  Washington.  You 
can  help  us  to  be  better  qualified  if 
you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  expe¬ 
rience  and  your  judgment. 

To  some  extent  this  present  Con¬ 
gress  is  antimilitary.  But  it's  not  a 
part  of  the  Vietnam  syndrome  that 
we  had  for  so  many  years.  It's  the 
economy.  Liberal  members  of  the 
Congress  maximize  social  welfare 
spending.  "Jobs''  is  the  name  of  the 
game,  and  I  think  it's  important  for 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  a  strong 
national  defense  to  say  that  we  have 
a  different  antimilitarism  than  we 
had  about  10  years  ago. 

Those  of  us  who  support  an  ade¬ 
quate  national  defense  believe  that 
the  first  social  responsibility  of  the 
government  is  to  keep  its  people  alive 
and  free.  We  base  our  conclusions  on 
the  capability  of  our  adversaries  and 
not  on  *’  rir  intentions.  We  believe 


that  our  military  budget  should  be 
based  on  the  threat  rather  than  on  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product  or  a  percentage  of  the 
total  budget. 

We  face  a  growing  threat  to  our  se¬ 
curity.  We  realize  that  Russia,  our 
chief  adversary,  is  a  military  power, 
led  by  a  group  of  men  whose  words 
are  without  honor. 

Yet  our  military  establishment  is 
in  some  respects  deficient.  The  first 
respect  is  manpower  —  skilled 
manpower.  That  is  not  confined,  of 
course,  just  to  the  military,  but 
mostly  to  the  military-industrial  base. 
What  I'm  concerned  most  about  is  ec¬ 
onomic  blackmail,  not  a  shooting 
war.  The  Soviets  have  the  largest 
skilled  manpower  pool  in  the  world: 
almost  1,000,000  engineers  involved 
in  R&D  activities  —  three  times  as 
many  as  do  we.  They  are  producing 
effective,  reliable  equipment.  Last 
year  the  Soviets  graduated  350,000 
engineers.  We  graduated  a  little  un¬ 
der  50,000  and  that  was  a  banner 
year.  We  have  a  challenge  to  re¬ 
evaluate  and  reorient  the  educational 
system  in  this  country. 

We  can  probably  win  the  marathon 
but  it's  doubtful  that  we  can  win  the 
dashes.  As  General  Mac  Arthur  said, 
the  history  of  the  failure  in  war  can 
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be  summed  up  in  two  words:  "too 
late."  Well,  it's  not  too  late  but  I  will 
suggest  that  the  sand  in  the  hour¬ 
glass  is  running  low-.  The  purpose  of 
our  foreign  policy  as  I  see  it  is  to 
identify  and  evaluate  American  inter¬ 
est  in  world  affairs.  The  purpose  of 
our  defense  establishment  should  be 
to  enforce  that  interest  in  the  event 
diplomacy  fails.  Today  I'm  not  certain 
we  can  do  that  because  we're  not 
ready.  We  have  a  serious  readiness 
problem.  Readiness  is  the  ability  to 
shoot,  move,  communicate,  and  win. 
We  have  the  world's  finest  fighting 
force,  but  we  can't  win  because  we're 
not  ready.  A  four-star  general  in 
Western  Europe  recently  told  me, 
"Don't  send  me  anymore  airplanes 
until  you  send  me  some  people  to  fly 
them.  Send  me  people  and  send 
spare  parts  for  our  aircraft."  On  my 
j  return  from  Korea,  I  stopped  in 
]  Hawaii  and  talked  to  the  Commander 
of  the  25th  Division.  He  said,  "If  you 
j  are  going  to  declare  war,  declare  it  in 
!  April  and  end  it  in  September  be¬ 
cause  I  don't  have  any  winter  gear 
for  my  troops."  So  while  we  have 
an  enormous  capability  on  paper,  we 
are  not  ready  to  protect  American 
interests  around  the  world. 

The  Department  of  Defense  does 
not  plan  well.  Congress  does  not  au¬ 
thorize  and  appropriate  intelligently 
and  industry  does  not  produce  effi¬ 
ciently '.  It's  my  judgment  that  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  spend 
whatever  is  required  to  meet  the  mili¬ 
tary  need  but  they  are  not  willing, 
nor  should  they  be,  to  buv  planes 
that  won't  fly,  tanks  that  won't  track, 
guns  that  won't  shoot,  and  ships 
whose  prices  continue  to  escalate. 

Our  most  critical  deficiency,  however. 
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is  in  the  area  of  coalition  defense  and 
C'l.  A  coalition  requires,  above  all 
else,  a  constant  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  between  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  industry,  and  the  Congress. 

No  nation,  no  matter  how  large  its  in¬ 
ventory  of  weapons,  can  expect  to 
prevail  unless  its  military  leaders 
have  the  capability  to  command,  con¬ 
trol,  and  communicate  with  their 
forces  and  have  reliable  intelligence 
on  the  activities  of  our  adversaries. 
j  This  message  has  finally  gotten 
1  through.  It's  been  given  a  high  prior¬ 
ity  by  the  committees  in  the  House 
concerned  with  military  prepared¬ 
ness.  The  authorization  for  1984  is  32 
percent  above  the  1983  appropriation. 
With  this  the  services  are  expected  to 
reduce  interservice  conflict  over  com¬ 
mon  equipment.  Interoperability  be¬ 
tween  the  services  is  necessary,  as 
reflected  in  |TIDS,  for  example,  and  in 
the  Joint  STARS  radar. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been 
many  indicators  that  C'l  was  in  trou¬ 
ble.  The  executive  branch  was  quick 
to  point  out  the  effectiveness  of  C’l 
during  the  Mavaguez  incident.  But  if 
1  recall  correctly,  we  tost  more  men  in 
that  engagement  than  we  rescued. 
Close  on  the  heels  of  this  episode, 
the  Soviets  conducted  their  exercises 
known  as  Okean  1973.  During  this, 
our  adversaries  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  control  hundreds  of  assets 
over  several  oceans.  Entire  operations 
were  coordinated  with  the  leadership 
of  Moscow.  Following  that  activity, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
R&D  said  that  it  would  be  10  years 
before  this  country  could  duplicate 
the  effort  carried  out  by  the  Soviets. 

But  that  same  country  recently  told 
the  world  that  it  could  not  maintain  a 
viable  track  on  two  aircraft  —  a  recon¬ 
naissance  aircraft  of  our  own  and  a 


civilian  airline  747.  As  a  result,  209 
lives  were  lost,  including  one  of  mv 
colleagues  in  Congress,  just  think 
how  a  deficient  C'l  system  can  lower 
the  threshold  or  create  a  nuclear  war 

Throwing  money  at  the  problem 
is  not  going  to  solve  it  in  its  entire¬ 
ty.  You're  going  to  have  budget 
restraints.  All  of  us  must  try  to  get 
the  best  possible  return  on  our 
investments. 

Coalition  defense  in  mv  mind 
makes  C'l  even  more  important  in 
addition  to  increasing  the  importance 
of  the  sacrifices  of  our  soldiers,  sail¬ 
ors,  and  airmen.  They  must  have  the 
capability  to  command,  control,  com¬ 
municate,  and  process  intelligence 
between  services  and  w  ith  allies. 
Looking  at  the  current  world  situa¬ 
tion,  this  task  becomes  even  more 
imperative. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are 
w  illing  to  spend  money  if  they  know 
that  we  are  putting  forth  our  best  ef¬ 
forts.  And  I  believe  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  believe  that  the 
"cost  of  peace  is  never  as  high  as  the 
cost  of  war." 
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X  America  is  just  beginning  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  areas.  By 
the  year  2000,  almost  70  percent  of 
the  world's  population  will  be  cen¬ 
tered  there.  The  balance  of  U.S.  trade 
dollars  has  already  shifted  from  Eu¬ 
rope  to  Asia.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade  the  East  Coast  establishment  to 
shift  its  focus  away  from  Europe  long 
enough  to  appreciate  the  growing 
economic  and  military  power  in  the 
Pacific.  Coalition  defense,  by  defini¬ 
tion,  involves  more  than  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Our  relationships  in  Asia  are 
between  ourselves  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  —  individually  —  so  there  is  no 
coalition  defense  in  the  Pacific  and 
Southwest  Asian  theaters  in  realistic 
terms.  Relations  between  China  and 
the  U.S.  are  bilateral  at  most,  and 
certainly  not  trilateral  with  Japan.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  get 
a  coalition  between  China,  Japan,  and 
the  U.S.  Looking  at  specific  coun¬ 
tries,  our  relationship  with  Japan  re¬ 
mains  totally  bilateral  —  while  Japan 
does  not  do  enough  to  meet  its  stated 
defense  goals.  Korea  and  Japan  are  a 
long  way  from  a  coalition  relationship 
with  the  U.S.  And  Taiwan  is  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  growing  complexity.  ASEAN 
holds  promise,  but  it  is  not  now  a  se¬ 
curity  coalition.  It  is  time  for  us  to 


take  into  account  all  disparate  bilat¬ 
eral  arrangements  to  prevent  building 
the  wrong  C'l  architecture. 

Governments  perceive  threats  to 
their  security  in  distinctly  individual¬ 
istic  ways.  Few  evince  real  concern 
about  the  growing  Soviet  threat, 
while  some  tend  to  worry  about 
China.  Most  are  concerned  about  do¬ 
mestic  problems,  insurgencies,  and 
succession  of  leadership  —  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  government.  Rearming 
Japan  will  not  be  well  received  in  the 
Pacific  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  while  bilateration  will  prevail 
politically,  the  challenge  confronting 
the  military  planners  will  be  how  to 
develop  C'l  systems  that  maximize 
commonality  and  interoperability  in 
the  best  of  "coalition"  terms. 


We  are  here  to  grapple  with  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  coalition  strategy,  of  co¬ 
alition  warfare,  to  the  Pacific-Asian 
region,  with  special  emphasis  on  its 
implications  for  C’l.  My  views  on  this 
subject  are  biased  by  years  of  duty 
and  experience  on  the  Pacific  scene. 
My  thoughts  on  coalition  warfare  dif¬ 
fer  dramatically  when  thinking  Pacific 
vs.  Atlantic. 
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East  Asia  —  growing  in  world 
importance. 


In  Europe,  one  cannot  deny  the  ap¬ 
propriateness  of  coalition  thinking  to 
the  military  situation.  One  can  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  the  degree  to  which  a 
coalition  strategy  should  be  stressed. 
We  have  placed  heavy  emphasis  on 
NATO  —  in  some  sense  to  a  fault  — 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  found 
ourselves  in  such  poor  shape  when 
the  Shah  was  overthrown  in  another 
theater.  As  the  situation  developed 
into  crisis  proportions  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  each  of  the  services  found  it¬ 
self  ill  equipped  to  respond. 

By  our  intense  emphasis  on  coali¬ 
tion  strategy  planning  in  Europe  we 
had  built  too  much  pre-positioning 
there.  We  had  almost  eliminated 
sealift  because  some  were  convinced 
that  war  there  would  be  short.  The 
Navy,  for  one,  lost  influence  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  leaving  it  less  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  it  would  react  to  other 
worldwide  crises.  Airlift  too  proved 
not  responsive.  The  net  result  has 
been  that  for  the  last  two  years  or 
more  we  have  been  struggling  to  put 
together  the  right  kind  of  command 
relationship  and  force  structure  for 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task 
Force  (RDJTF).  While  coalition  war¬ 
fare  is  very  applicable  to  Europe,  and 
I  thoroughly  endorse  it,  I  implore  you 
to  think  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Pacific  in  somewhat  different  terms. 

First,  let's  appreciate  just  how  im¬ 
portant  the  Pacific-Asian  region  has 
become.  By  the  year  2000,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  mankind  will  be  living 
in  East  Asia.  On  any  given  day,  the 
largest  dollar  value  of  international 
trade  is  transacted  in  East  Asia.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Norman  McCray  of  the 
London  Economist,  there  has  already 
taken  place  a  shift  in  the  world's  eco¬ 
nomic  center  of  gravity  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific.  Indeed,  economic 
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growth  rates  over  the  last  several 
years  in  the  Pacific  have  considerably 
outdistanced  the  world's  average.  Dr. 
Paul  McCracken,  the  distinguished 
University  of  Michigan  economist, 
has  said  that  by  the  year  2000,  "The 
complex  represented  by  such  econo¬ 
mies  as  Japan,  Taiwan,  South  Korea, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Malaysia 
probably  will  be  an  aggregation  of 
power  and  dynamism  exceeding  that 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States." 

The  United  States  has  fought  three 
major  wars  in  Asia  in  less  than  half 
a  century;  the  four  major  powers  of 
the  world  today  (the  United  States, 
Soviet  Union,  Japan,  and  China)  con¬ 
front  each  other  in  this  region  and  vie 
daily  for  world  attention  and  regional 
balance  of  power  influence. 

America  is  finally  beginning  to 
realize  the  critical  importance  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean  to  our 
global  interests  in  terms  of  stability 
and  economic  and  political  advance¬ 
ment.  But  this  recognition  has  come 
slowly.  Those  of  us  who  live,  study, 
and  work  the  Pacific  problem  have 
frequently  been  discouraged  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  Eastern  Estab¬ 
lishment  to  swing  their  collective 
heads  from  Europe  and  recognize 
that  the  Pacific  is  an  area  of  signifi¬ 
cant  interest  to  this  nation. 

Since  my  definition  of  a  coalition  re¬ 
quires  the  involvement  of  more  than 
two  countries,  I  find  it  cum¬ 
bersome,  and  for  the  most  part  inac¬ 
curate,  to  apply  coalition  concepts 
to  relationships  in  our  area  of 
concern,  which  are  fundamentally 
bipartisan  and  in  many  respects 
highly  disparate. 


Sino-U.S.  relationships,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  are  tenuous  at  best.  It  is  much 
too  early  to  predict  whether  Deng 
Xiao  Ping's  regime  really  represents 
China's  long  term  leadership  and  di¬ 
rection.  Although  we  are  not  impervi¬ 
ous  to  the  concerns  and  sensitivities 
of  Japan  in  our  dealings  with  China, 
Sino-U.S.  relations  are  basically  bilat¬ 
eral.  And  while  consultations  do  take 
place  to  a  degree,  we  certainly  do  not 
envision  coalition  planning  leading 
towards  a  trilateral  arrangement.  ( 

In  Korea  we  continue  to  be  at  odds 
with  our  new-found  Chinese  friends,  | 
and  that  situation  is  not  going  to 
change.  We  have  not  even  a  modi-  ! 
cum  of  coalition  support  from  Japan  j 
in  terms  of  Korean  security  plans. 

There  is  progress,  but  it  is  minimal. 
Thus,  we  are  a  long  way  from  a  coali¬ 
tion  strategy  that  involves  Japan,  ! 
Korea,  and  the  United  States.  1 

It  probably  is  true  to  say  that  only  j 
China,  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
really  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  j 
the  major  problem  in  the  Pacific.  Still, 
we  do  not  have  an  adequate  baseline 
from  which  to  judge  what  Chinese 
defense  requirements  are,  even  on  a 
bilateral  basis.  So  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  we  can  plan  on  a  coali-  j 
tion  that  involves  Japan,  the  United 
States,  and  China,  or  develop  a  mili¬ 
tary  hardware  investment  strategy 
built  upon  such  an  expectation,  in¬ 
cluding  C'l  considerations. 

With  respect  to  Japan  itself,  the 
U.S. -contrived  aspects  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  constitution,  in  conjunction  with 
the  structural  features  of  our  security 
consultative  agreements,  are  bilateral 
in  every  sense,  and  are  likely  to  re¬ 
main  so  long  into  the  future.  But  the 
United  States  must  remain  especially' 
alert  to  the  requirement  to  develop  as 
much  interoperability  as  possible  in 
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the  C'l  systems  of  each  of  these  na¬ 
tions.  If  we  have  an  issue  with  the 
Japanese,  it's  that  they  are  not  doing 
enough  in  their  own  defense.  In  bilat¬ 
eral  terms  the  significant  issue  yet  to 
be  addressed  forthrightly  is:  What 
can  Japan  do  to  augment  the  U.  S. 
force  structure  in  the  Pacific  to  deter 
Soviet  adventurism? 

Concerning  the  Republic  of  China, 
the  U.S.  finds  itself  almost  isolated  in 
defense  cooperative  terms,  even  from 
our  European  allies.  The  future  of  our 
relationship  with  Taiwan  depends 
heavily  upon  the  intensity  of  our  re¬ 
solve  and  commitment  to  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act.  One  could  go  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  if  we  are  really  serious 
about  the  applicability  of  a  coalition 
strategy  to  the  Pacific,  then  we 
should  surely  insist  upon  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  R.O.C.  in  our  strategic 
planning  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN)  presents  a  different 
kind  of  opportunity.  It  is  an  economic 
and  quasi-political  coalition  that  holds 
promise  in  economic  terms  for  region¬ 
al  stability  and  political  maturity.  But 
it  is  not  a  security  coalition.  Even  if  it 
were,  it  surely  would  not  involve  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  a  C’l  point  of  view,  it  is  a  fertile 
ground  for  selective  application  of  U.S. 
technology  to  make  this  political  coa¬ 
lition  a  more  effective  organization. 

What  undermines  effective  coalition 
thinking  and  planning  is  that  regional 
perspectives  on  imminent  threats  on 
the  Far  East  are  clearly  different  from 
the  balance  of  power  concepts  that 
we  generally  use.  This  is  true  despite 
the  fact  that  the  four  major  powers 
exist  in  the  Pacific  and  that  there  has 
been  an  increased  focus  on  the  Pacific 


and  the  Asian  regions  caused  largely 
by  the  deMaoification  of  China,  the 
enormous  industrial  development  of 
Japan,  and  stunning  military  growth 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  For  instance, 
most  nations  in  Asia  are  simply  not 
that  concerned  by  SS-20s  being  aimed 
at  Japan  or  China.  They  don't  con¬ 
cern  themselves  about  Backfires  or 
Blackjacks  operating  in  the  area,  and 
a  growing  Soviet  naval,  air,  and 
ground  threat.  Their  interests  lie 
elsewhere. 

Less  than  two  months  ago  1  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  conference  on  Southeast 
Asia  security.  One  of  the  leading  par¬ 
liamentarians  from  an  ASEAN  country 
made  the  point:  The  Americans  fail  to 
appreciate  that  our  deepest  concern  is 
the  ever-present  potential  of  China  in 
our  region.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
by  recent  American  obeisance  to  the 
Chinese  warlords.  Another  ASEAN 
conference  participant  partner  added 
''Of  all  the  threats  that  concern  us, 
the  Russians  are  the  least." 

ASEAN  concerns  are  internal  —  in¬ 
surgencies,  terrorism,  economic  dislo¬ 
cation,  social  problems,  and  the  ever 
present  problem  of  succession  of 
leadership.  These  are  the  concerns 
that  the  Asian  nations  have:  as  we 
work  with  them  we  have  to  appreci¬ 
ate  these  factors. 

We  must  remember  these  points  as 
we  devise  schemes  to  improve  their 
C'l  capability:  these  nations  are  not 
overly  concerned  by  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion;  they  have  great  limitations  in 
terms  of  the  level  of  technology  they 
can  absorb.  Too  often,  the  kinds  of 
things  we  devise  for  them  are  unaf¬ 
fordable,  leaving  them  in  a  time  of 
crisis  with  a  system  with  which  we 
cannot  interface. 

We  must  learn  how  to  operate  in 
this  vital  region  of  the  world  where 


we  have  fought  many  times  and 
where  there  is  tremendous  potential 
for  our  further  involvement. 

Ironically  enough,  while  U.S.  secu¬ 
rity  relations  in  the  Far  East  will  be 
largely  bilateral  for  years  to  come, 
our  investment  strategy  for  military 
systems  must  bridge  the  bilateral  po¬ 
litical  realities  and  be  based  on  inter¬ 
operable,  compatible  C'l  concepts 
that  take  on  clear  "coalition"  images 
in  every  possible  dimension. 

The  Pacific-Asian  region  is  a  fasci¬ 
nating  challenge,  to  say  the  least. 
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Prospects  for  Coalition  Defense  of  the  Central  Area 
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,he  mission  of  the  U  S.  Central 
Command  is  to  assist  friendly  nations 
abutting  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Ara¬ 
bian  Sea  when  they  request  support. 
There  are  some  unique  challenges  to 
this  mission:  we  have  no  major  forces 
in  place  in  the  theater,  no  alliances  or 
support  agreements  with  the  host 
nations  —  in  fact,  there  are  no  host 
nations. 

Major  obstacles  exist  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  alliances  or  coalition  defense: 
nations  are  separated  by  distances  up 
to  3,000  miles.  There  are  13  major 
ethnic  groups,  6  major  languages,  re¬ 
ligious  diversity,  and  economic  dis¬ 
parity.  Other  obstacles  to  forming 
coalition  defense  are  a  traditional  re¬ 
luctance  to  pursue  common  interests 
and  goals  and  no  common  feelings 
about  what  the  threat  is.  The  Gulf 
Cooperative  Council  (GCC)  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula  may  be  the  first 
step  in  defense  cooperation.  The 
Council  has  no  particular  jxrlitical 
alignment  though  the  U.S.  is  ready  to 
work  with  it  or  any  member.  Eco¬ 
nomic  interests  in  the  GCC  have  led 
to  communications  between  nations, 
which  may  lead  to  coalition  defense. 

If  the  U.S.  Central  Command  is 
called  into  action,  it  will  have  to  take 
its  communications  capability  with  it. 


The  communications  will  have  to  in¬ 
teract  with  the  communications  of  the 
host  nation,  which  is  a  problem.  The 
system  will  have  to  connect  to  embas¬ 
sies  and  regional  governments  —  and 
provide  C'l  to  the  U.S.  forces.  It  will 
have  to  provide  secure  anti-jam  voice 
and  data  and  will  require  access  to 
U.S.  intelligence  assets.  The  current 
system  consists  of  satellite  and  HF 
links.  The  Command  has  made  sub¬ 
stantial  progress.  Headquartered  at 
MacDill  AFB,  Ha.,  the  unit  has  con¬ 
ducted  16  major  exercises  in  the  past 
three  years.  The  most  recent  con¬ 
sisted  of  joint  operations  with  Egypt, 
Somalia,  and  Sudan.  It  established 
that  the  Command  can  function  for 
extended  periods  and  under  realisti¬ 
cally  harsh  environmental  conditions. 


There  are  many  obstacles  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  security  alliance  among 
the  nations  in  the  U.S.  Central  Com¬ 
mand  (CENTCOM)  area  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Geographically,  the  area  is 
divided  roughly  into  thirds  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea .  These 
sub-regions  are  separated  by  vast  dis¬ 
tances.  To  give  you  some  perspective: 
the  distance  from  Cairo,  Egypt,  in  the 
west,  to  Karachi,  Pakistan,  in  the 


General  Kingston  assumed  his  present 
duties  in  1983.  His  experience  since  1977 
includes  Commander,  Rapid  Deployment 
I oint  Task  Force;  Commander,  2nd  Infan¬ 
try  Division,  Korea;  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
United  Nations  Command,  U.S.  Forces, 
Korea. 
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The  scope  of  the  problem:  from 
Cairo  to  Karachi  is  roughly  as 
unde  as  the  United  States. 


east,  is  about  3,000  miles.  From  Am¬ 
man,  Jordan,  in  the  north,  to  Mom¬ 
basa,  Kenya,  in  the  south,  is  about 
2,700  miles. 

The  region's  mountains  and  waste¬ 
lands  limit  travel  and  tend  to  prevent 
development  of  internal  lines  of  com¬ 
munication.  This  geographic  isolation 
has  promoted  cultural  compartmenta- 
tion.  There  are  13  major  ethnic 
groups  and  many  smaller  groups  of 
Asians  and  Africans. 

Cultural  compartmentation  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  simultaneous  development 
of  at  least  six  major  languages  and 
countless  minor  languages  within  the 
area.  For  instance,  in  Afghanistan 
alone  there  are  over  30  minor  lan¬ 
guages  within  a  population  of  only  15 
million.  The  area  is  distinguished  by 
religious  diversity  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  tensions  that  exist 
in  the  region. 

In  more  recent  times,  the  oil  wealth 
of  some  of  the  countries  has  pro¬ 
duced  economic  disparity.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  contrast  the  per  capita  income  of 
Qatar's  225,000  people,  which  is 
about  $20,000  a  year,  with  Ethiopia's 
32  million  people,  with  a  per  capita 
income  of  about  $400  a  year.  The 
result  of  these  disparities  is  a  reluc¬ 
tance  by  the  peoples  and  govern¬ 
ments  to  pursue  common  interests 
and  concerns.  Furthermore,  their 
varying  perceptions  of  threats  to  their 
national  security  poses  another  bar¬ 
rier  to  coalition  defense. 

At  the  same  time,  ever  since  the 
formation  of  the  Arab  League  in  1945, 
certain  factors  have  created  momen¬ 
tum  toward  security  alliance. 

Alliance  systems  historically  have 
been  created  for  three  basic  reasons: 
To  provide  for  an  increase  of  power, 
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to  declare  political  alignment,  or  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  mutual 
assistance. 

OPEC,  the  Organization  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Exporting  Countries,  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  1%0  to  increase  the  pricing 
power  of  some  of  the  world's  oil  pro¬ 
ducers.  By  regulating  the  behavior  of 
competing  oil  producers,  OPEC  in¬ 
sured  the  economic  security  of  some 
of  the  Gulf  nations. 

The  establishment  in  1981  of  the 
Gulf  Cooperative  Council  (GCC)  may 
provide  an  incentive  toward  other 
forms  of  cooperation.  The  Council 
has  made  some  impressive  progress 
towards  joint  economic  acting  as  well 
as  coordination  in  political  and  secu¬ 
rity  fields.  Khomeini's  recent  threats 
to  restrict  shipping  in  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz  may  well  provide  the  addi¬ 
tional  impetus  towards  defense  coop¬ 
eration.  The  Council  is  still  maturing 
and  its  future  form  and  ability  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  member  states  has 
not  yet  been  defined.  But  in  terms  of 
prospects  for  coalition  defense,  1  be¬ 
lieve  that  GCC  presents  a  good  first 
step  towards  some  future  form  of  col¬ 
lective  security  among  regional  states. 

Modern  communications  has 
played  a  major  role  in  reducing  the 
isolation  and  compartmentation  of 
the  peoples  of  the  peninsula.  There  is 
good  reason,  then,  to  expect  that  the 
GCC  states  will  consider  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  communication  in  whatever 
form  of  collective  security  they  may 
adopt.  However,  in  most  of  the  other 
regions  there  is  either  an  obsolete  or 
sub-standard  communications  sys¬ 
tem.  In  many  of  these  areas  I  won't 
know  who  our  coalition  partners  are 
until  after  an  emergency  arises. 

The  United  States  government  re¬ 
mains  deeply  concerned  that  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  may  spill  over  and  threaten 


The  U.S.  CENTCOM  area  of 
responsibility  includes  13 
ethnic  groups. 


The  six  nations  of  the  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council. 


the  security  of  friendly  states  and  the 
freedom  of  passage  within  the  area. 
We  are  ready  to  cooperate  across  the 
spectrum  of  political,  economic,  and 
security  issues  with  GCC  members, 
both  collectively  and  bilaterally,  in 
any  way  that  we  believe  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  peace,  progress,  and  stability 
within  the  region. 

Given  these  conditions.  I've  had  to 
make  several  important  assumptions. 
One  is  that  I  have  to  take  mv  commu¬ 
nications  with  me.  Another  is  thm 
my  Cl  may  have  to  interconnect  with 
the  systems  of  the  host  nations  re¬ 
questing  our  assistance.  Connectivity 
requirements  vary  greatly,  and  we  will 
have  to  tailor  our  systems  to  meet 
each  host  nation's  requirements. 

The  U  S.  CENTCOM  Cl  system 
must  provide  reliable,  serviceable,  se¬ 
cure,  anti-jam  voice  and  data  links 
with  the  National  Command  Author¬ 
ity,  the  JCS,  and  supporting  unified 
commands.  It  must  also  provide  simi¬ 
lar  connectivity  with  host  govern¬ 
ments,  uninvolved  governments  in 
the  area,  U.S.  embassies,  U.S.  CENT¬ 
COM  components,  and  host  nation 
forces.  1  must  also  be  able  to  reliably 
and  rapidly  access  our  national  tech¬ 
nical  intelligence  assets  across  more 
than  7,000  miles. 

U.S.  CENTCOM  headquarters,  lo¬ 
cated  at  MacDill  AFB,  Fla.,  is  linked 
to  the  DCS.  One  or  more  single-chan¬ 
nel  satellite  nets  link  CENTCOM  ele¬ 
ments  to  headquarters.  HF  links  act 
as  an  alternate  to  in-theater  commu¬ 
nications.  During  deployment  I  main¬ 
tain  connectivity  with  a  dedicated  C: 
aircraft  that  nets  with  existing  sys¬ 
tems.  Once  deployed  in  the  area, 
we  build  upon  the  existing  systems, 
access  another  UHF  satellite,  and 
increase  the  HF  connectivity. 


j  We  have  conducted  16  major  exer- 
!  cises  in  the  last  three  years.  Five  of 
I  them  have  been  overseas.  We  just 
i  concluded  Bright  Star  83,  which  was 
conducted  during  August  and  Sep- 
|  tember  in  Egypt,  Sudan,  and  Soma- 
!  lia.  It  included  Army,  Air  Force, 
Marine,  and  Navy  elements  in  joint 
and  combined  operation  with  host 
!  nation  forces.  As  a  military  exercise,  I 
:  think  Bright  Star  was  a  success.  We 
were  able  to  test  and  refine  our  Ci 
systems  under  extreme  physical,  cli¬ 
matic,  and  terrain  conditions.  I  think 
j  the  exercise  was  successful  in  demon- 
j  strafing  that  the  U.S.  is  committed  to 
j  peace,  progress,  and  stability  in  this 
j  region. 
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Interests  and  Tensions  in  Northeast  Asia 
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JL  He  United  States  has  a  heavy  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  Pacific  area,  but  we 
typically  do  not  pay  close  attention  to 
the  region  unless  there  is  a  major  cri¬ 
sis.  Europe,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Central 
America,  and  nuclear  weapons-arms 
control  now  supersede  U.S.  interest 
in  the  Pacific  (understandably).  A 
principal  problem  confronting  us  at 
present  in  East  Asia  is  the  political  in¬ 
stability  of  some  of  our  allies,  such  as 
the  Philippines,  which  exhibits  the 
conditions  that  are  common  to  the 
collapse  of  an  authoritarian  govern¬ 
ment.  economic  downturn  following 
an  economic  upswing,  rapid  urban¬ 
ization,  public  concern  with  repres¬ 
sion  and  corruption,  indecisive  U.S. 
support,  and  a  catalytic  event  such  as 
the  assassination  of  an  opposition 
leader.  The  end  of  the  Marcos  gov¬ 
ernment  could  cause  problems  for  the 
U.S.,  especially  in  terms  of  military 
bases  at  Clark  and  Subic,  which  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  the  largest  employers  in  the 
Philippines  after  the  Philippine  gov¬ 
ernment.  South  Korea  does  not  show 
promise  for  political/military  coordi¬ 
nation  with  japan  because  of  tradi¬ 
tional  animosity  between  them.  The 
North  Korean  government  is  in  a 
leadership  succession  crisis,  which  is 
good  news  for  the  South  Koreans, 


but  the  South  has  periodically  exhib¬ 
ited  signs  of  political  instability  itself. 
Japan  is  spending  limited  amounts  on 
defense  and  is  unable  to  defend  itself 
against  a  determined  Soviet  attack. 
The  country  has  prospects  for  signifi¬ 
cant  change  because  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone  is  smart,  ambitious,  and 
has  a  vision.  He  is  a  student  of  de 
Gaulle's  nationalism.  Japan  has  the 
potential  to  far  exceed  what  France 
has  done.  Our  C'l  problems  w’ith  Ja¬ 
pan  concern  our  willingness  to  trust 
them  with  military  secrets  and  our 
mutual  willingness  to  share  technol¬ 
ogy.  Other  countries  in  Asia  worry 
about  whether  the  Japanese  will  stop 
at  conventional  self  defense.  In  sum¬ 
mary,  we  can  expect  Japan  to  want  to 
appear  stronger  in  the  face  of  the  So¬ 
viet  military  buildup,  and  we  may  see 
a  more  independent,  French-like  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  last  part  of  the  20th 
century. 


There  is  a  major  discontinuity  in 
American  strategy.  Although  the 
United  States  has  extraordinarily 
important  economic  and  military  in¬ 
vestments  in  East  Asia,  we  are  des¬ 
tined  not  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
high  level  policy  time  thinking  about 
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SEVENTH  FLEET 


The  Asian-Pacific  commitment: 
U.S.  forces  stationed  in  and 
around  the  world's  largest  ocean 
—  and  the  crucially  important 
Seventh  Fleet. 


fronts  a  major  crisis. 

Consider  the  economic  sphere.  For 
several  years  Japan  has  been  Ameri¬ 
ca's  second  largest  trading  partner. 
Asian  trade  with  the  U.S.  now  sub¬ 
stantially  exceeds  European  trade 
with  the  U.S.  Paul  McCracken  is 
probably  correct  in  predicting  that 
bv  the  21st  Century  the  economic 
center  of  gravity  will  be  the  East 
Asian  rim,  from  Japan  and  South  Ko¬ 
rea  southward  to  Singapore  and 
Hong  Kong.  So  there's  no  doubt  that 
East  Asia  is  extraordinarily  important 
in  economic  terms. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  several  sig¬ 
nificant  bilateral  problems  in  the 
U.S. -Japanese  relationship  and  many 
defense  assets  in  the  region,  both 
American  and  Soviet.  We  have  40,000 
men  in  South  Korea  with  120  combat 
aircraft  and  at  least  rumors  of  some 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  We  have 
men  in  Japan  and  260  combat  aircraft, 
including  160  on  Okinawa.  There  are 
about  15,000  men  in  the  Philippines 
in  two  major  bases  there.  We  have 
over  8,500  men  in  the  Marianas.  And 
we  have  the  Seventh  Fleet  with  60 
ships  and  240  aircraft  and  32,000 
men.  In  addition  there  are  a  large 
number  of  C’l  assets  in  the  region,  as 
was  demonstrated  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  played  tapes  of  our  recordings 
of  Soviet  combat  aircraft  pilot  com¬ 
munications  before  the  shooting 
down  of  the  Korean  airliner. 

The  American  military  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  about  East  Asia.  And  neither 
has  the  Soviet  military.  There  are 
360,000  men  in  the  four  far-eastern 
military  districts  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
most  along  the  Sino-Soviet  border. 
The  Pacific  fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  the  largest  of  the  four  Soviet  fleets. 
There  are  over  100  SS-20s  based  in 
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the  region  that  can  strike  every  target 
in  eastern  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and 
the  Philippines,  The  Soviets  have  in- 
i  creased  the  number  of  ballistic-mis- 
I  sile-carrying  submarines  from  1 1  to  24 
in  the  last  10  years,  and  this  is  under 
the  SAIT  I  interim  agreement  con¬ 
straints.  Moreover,  there  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  Chinese  military  presence  to 
consider. 

[  Vet  at  the  highest  levels  in  the 
i  American  government,  in  political 
and  diplomatic  terms.  Northeast  Asia 
could  be  characterized  as  fourth  or 
possibly  fifth  in  priority.  Our  peren¬ 
nial  problems  with  our  NATO  allies 
leave  little  time  for  the  top  echelon  to 
think  much  about  the  Northeast 
Asian  region  at  all  And  among  the 
top  echelon  in  the  current  administra¬ 
tion  you  really  do  no;  have  a  single 
individual  who  would  consider  him¬ 
self  a  specialist  on  Asian  affairs. 

I  The  problem  is  that  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  positioning  ourselves  for  polit¬ 
ical,  diplomatic,  and  military 
surprises  in  the  region.  Although 
there  are  many  problems  there,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  other  regions  of  the  world 
Northeast  Asia  always  appears  more 
stable  in  peacetime. 

Our  principal  problems  in  East  Asia 
begin  with  the  prospects  of  political 
instability  among  our  own  allies.  And 
this  bears  on  the  question  of  coalition 
defense  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  focus  on  Northeast  Asia 
without  considering  the  Philippines. 
What  happens  in  the  Philippines  is 
significant  in  terms  of  our  western- 
Pacific  military  strategy,  and  in  terms 
of  perceptions,  particularly  bv  the 
Japanese,  of  their  future  role  in  the 
region. 


I  have  been  involved  in  a  study  of 
authoritarian,  non-communist  re¬ 
gimes  that  were  not  democratically 
elected,  which  covers  about  1(X)  coun¬ 
tries.  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  con¬ 
ditions  were  prevalent  when  major 
regimes  collapsed,  to  develop  a  set  of 
"early-warning"  indicators  of  forceful 
regime  change. 

In  most  of  the  instances  where  re¬ 
gimes  have  fallen,  there  has  been  an 
economic  downturn  of  about  two 
years'  time  that  followed  an  economic 
upturn  —  which  suggests  that  once 
there  is  a  period  of  economic  growth 
there  really  is  something  to  the  phrase 
"revolution  of  rising  expectations." 

-N^tanv  of  the  so-called  ideologies  of 
;  opposition,  the  main  arguments 
against  the  regime,  are  articulated 
and  developed  in  the  universities. 
When  there  is  a  rapid  pace  of  urban¬ 
ization,  with  people  crowded  into  the 
major  cities  and  growing  university 
attendance,  there  is  further  impetus 
I  for  anti-government  activity. 

In  virtually  every  one  of  the  devel¬ 
oping  countries  there  is  extensive 
political  repression  and  economic  cor¬ 
ruption,  so  these  factors  are  not  use¬ 
ful  indicators.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  rate 
of  change,  how  rapidly  thev  are  in¬ 
creasing  and  when  they  become  a  ba- 
I  sic  issue  of  public  debate.  This  has 
|  now  reached  major  proportions  in  the 
Philippines,  where  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  are  talking  openly  about 
the  corrupt  practices  of  the  Marcos 
regime. 

In  most  of  the  cases  that  we  have 
examined,  the  influence  of  external 
powers  plays  a  major  role.  Particu¬ 
larly  with  the  U.S.,  it  can  be  very-  im¬ 
portant  because  the  U.5.  has  a  habit, 
when  some  of  its  authoritarian  allies 


are  on  the  ropes,  of  waffling  in  its 
support  for  them.  This  is  now  hap 
pening  with  Marcos 

Finally,  there  is  often  a  catalytic 
event,  a  spark  that  makes  the  smol¬ 
dering  come  ablaze.  The  assassina¬ 
tion  of  a  major  opposition  leader  is  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  catalytic  events 
The  dead  opposition  leader  becomes 
the  martvr,  the  central  organizing 
symbol  of  opposition  to  the  regime. 

What  it  all  comes  down  to  is  that 
the  Philippines  is  squarelv  in  the  red- 
line  category.  They  have  all  of  the 
principal  conditions  that  we  have 
identified  in  12  other  case  studies  as 
being  present  before  a  violent  politi¬ 
cal  overthrow. 

This  raises  important  questions  for 
American  political  and  military  policy 
in  the  region.  One  cannot  overem¬ 
phasize  the  significance  of  the  bases 
at  Clark  and  Subic  to  American  West¬ 
ern  Pacific  strategy,  their  stabilizing 
effect  on  Japanese  perceptions,  and 
their  importance  to  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  swing  strategy  if  we  have 
to  move  forces  rapidly  into  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  Philippines  makes  the  swing 
strategy  at  least  theoretically  possible 
At  the  moment  there  are  more  Filipi¬ 
nos  employed  at  dark  and  Subic 
than  by  any  other  employer  in  the 
Philippines  except  the  Philippine 
government.  This  is  not  necessarily 
viewed  as  a  great  success  story  by 
many  Filipinos. 

So  I  begin  my  observation  about 
tensions  and  problems  in  the  region 
by  noting  that  political  instability  - 
in  fact,  regime  change  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  —  is  very-  likely  in  the  short 
term  and  could  have  profound  ef¬ 
fects  on  American  basing  policies  in 
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A  specific  problem  is  in  South  Ko¬ 
rea.  We  have  been  on  the  edge  of  an¬ 
other  war  on  the  Korean  Peninsula 
since  the  Armistice  in  1953.  There  is 
nothing  of  real  substance  to  the  term 
"coalition  defense"  with  respect  to 
South  Korea.  It  is  a  bilateral  relation¬ 
ship  between  Seoul  and  the  United 
States.  Korean-Japanese  animosities 
continue  to  run  very  deep,  particu¬ 
larly  Korean  distrust  of  the  Japanese. 

Prime  Minister  Nakasone  made  a 
very  important  step  toward  reducing 
this  animosity  by  signing  a  $4  billion 
aid  agreement  in  January  of  1983,  but 
basically  the  Koreans  do  not  want  the 
Japanese  there  to  defend  them  and 
the  Japanese  do  not  want  to  be  in  Ko¬ 
rea.  They  are  deep  economic  competi¬ 
tors,  and  it  is  the  United  States  that 
provides  the  necessary  glue  to  the 
Japanese-Korean  relationship. 

The  North  Korean  regime  is  going 
through  its  own  succession  crisis. 

Kim  11  Sung,  the  man  the  Soviets  dis¬ 
covered  in  Siberia  and  implanted  in 
Pyongyang  in  1946,  is  nearing  the 
end  of  his  career.  He  is  evidently  try¬ 
ing  very  hard  to  replace  himself  with 
his  son,  and  there  is  deep  opposition 
to  Kim's  plans  among  his  other  polit- 
buro  members. 

This  is  actually  good  news  for 
South  Korea.  It  means  the  North  Ko¬ 
reans  are  somewhat  distracted  by  in¬ 
ternal  politics,  but  not  sufficiently 
distracted  to  prevent  them  from  as¬ 
sassinating  half  the  South  Korean 
government  as  took  place  recently  in 
Rangoon. 

The  possibility  of  South  Korean  re¬ 
taliation  is  a  continuing  concern  to 
American  officials.  A  comparison  of 
three  places  I  have  recently  visited  — 
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the  Korean  DMZ,  the  inter-German 
border,  and  the  West  Bank  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan  —  reveals  the  DMZ  as  number 
one  in  terms  of  its  potential  for  ten¬ 
sions  to  reach  the  flashpoint. 

But  political  instability  within  South 
Korea  is  a  problem  that  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  more  of  a  danger  to  American 
strategy  and  American  interests  than 
a  direct  attack  by  the  North  on  the 
South. 

Kim  Dal  Jung,  the  South  Korean 
opposition  leader,  is  now  at  Harvard. 
He  has  no  intention  of  sitting  back 
and  writing  his  memoirs.  He  is  plan¬ 
ning,  as  was  Mr.  Aquino,  ways  to 
produce  evolutionary  or  perhaps  rev¬ 
olutionary  change  in  his  home  coun¬ 
try.  He  has  quite  a  number  of 
supporters,  including  many  in  the 
universities,  the  labor  unions,  and 
farmers  who  are  very  unhappy  with 
the  relatively  tight  authoritarian  re¬ 
gime  of  President  Chung. 

1  think  major  change  is  less  likely 
here  than  in  the  Philippines,  but  the 
possibility  is  real.  It  could  vastly  com¬ 
plicate  American  political  and  military 
strategy  in  the  region  if  we  have  a 
string  of  acts  of  political  violence  in 
South  Korea. 

Finally,  let  me  turn  quickly  to 
Japan.  Japan  is  the  focus  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  policy  debates,  of  our  restruc¬ 
turing  of  our  auto  and  steel  industry, 
of  threats  to  our  computer  industry. 
We  have  a  numtier  of  distinguished 
American  scholars  of  Japan,  but  1 
would  submit  to  you  we  still  know 
very  little  about  the  country.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  commitment  to  western  demo¬ 
cratic  processes  is  not  as  deep  as  one 
might  suspect.  Without  American  in¬ 
volvement,  Japan  is  likely  to  take  a 
very  different  course.  The  fact  that 
some  people  in  Japan  want  to  see  a 


major,  independent  Japanese  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  military  force  is 
undeniable. 

Until  very  recently,  and  even  in 
some  sense  today,  everv  Japanese 
government  has  been  confined  by  po¬ 
litical  barriers  that  have  led  to  a  very 
modest  defense  expenditure;  pres¬ 
ently  this  level  is  only  0.93  percent  of 
GNP.  There  is  still  an  absence  of  am¬ 
munition,  a  low  level  of  readiness  of 
forces,  weak  and  vulnerable  air  de¬ 
fenses,  vulnerable  naval  bases,  and 
an  inability  to  block  the  three  straits. 

Basically,  the  Japanese  face  an  in- 
abilitv  to  defend  their  own  territory 
from  any  serious  Soviet  conventional 
attack,  not  to  mention  Soviet  nuclear 
attack.  There  will  be  a  continuing 
American  dialogue  with  the  Japanese 
as  to  how  a  credible  defense  can  be 
constructed.  I  think  the  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration  has  in  fact  made  some 
very  constructive  steps  along  this 
line.  But  the  Japanese  have  problems 
of  which  many  Americans  are  un¬ 
aware.  They  currently  have  a  $30  bil¬ 
lion  budget  deficit,  and  a  $24  billion 
positive  balance  of  payments  surplus 
with  the  U.S.,  offset  by  balance  of 
payments  deficits  with  the  Saudis 
and  some  of  the  other  oil  producing 
states. 

I  see  the  prospects  for  change  in 
Japan's  defense  attitude  originating 
with  the  present  prime  minister. 
Nakasone  is  smart  and  ambitious  and 
he  has  a  vision.  De  Gaulle  is  his 
hero.  De  Gaulle  represents  the  pull¬ 
ing  up  by  the  bootstraps  of  a  weak, 
divided  country  into  a  major  political, 
economic,  and  military  force. 

Japan  has  a  far  greater  capacity  to 
influence  global  developments 
through  this  century  than  does 
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The  United  States  and  japan, 
under  the  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Yasuhim  Nakasone,  are 
solidly  allied  —  while  still  evalu¬ 
ating  and  testing  the  friendship 
that  has  endured  for  over  35 
years. 


japanese  industrial  might  con¬ 
tinues  to  he  a  challenge  to  the 
West,  /apan's  steel  industry  is 
the  third  largest  of  its  type  in 
the  world  (after  the  US  and  the 
USSR)  and  a  pillar  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy. 
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France.  Japan  has  the  population  of 
France  and  Britain  combined.  It  has  a 
gross  national  product  far  in  excess  of 
any  of  the  European  states,  including 
West  Germany.  It  has  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  cohesive  population.  There  are 
600,000  Koreans  in  Japan,  but  they 
are  the  only  significant  minority. 

Once  there  is  explicit  direction  from 
the  top,  the  Japanese  can  be  expected 
to  fall  into  line. 

Neither  the  Soviet  threat  nor  Amer¬ 
ican  pressure  will  lead  the  Japanese 
to  do  something  different.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  sense  of  great  nationhood  will. 
How  long  will  the  Japanese  continue 
to  be  an  economic  superpower  and  a 
military  pygmy?  It  has  been  over  40 
years.  Will  it  be  50  years?  Will  it  be  70 
years?  Do  you  think  it's  likely  in  the 
year  2056  at  the  75th  MITRE  confer¬ 
ence  on  C'l  we  will  still  be  talking 
about  a  Japanese  defense  budget  of 
one  percent  of  GNP? 

We  have  some  other  problems  with 
the  Japanese,  specific  to  C’l.  We  are  a 
leaky  government;  they  are  a  leaky 
government.  The  Russians  do  two 
things  better  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world:  they  keep  secrets  and 
they  steal  secrets.  Going  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Red  Orchestra  in  World 
War  II,  the  Russians  know  how  to 
pry  secrets  from  the  Japanese.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  are  major  problems  in 
the  sharing  of  information  with  Japan 
—  ASW  technology,  for  example. 

Presently  we  are  moving  into  areas 
of  defense  technology  where  the  Jap¬ 
anese  are  struggling  over  whether  to 
share  their  knowledge  with  the 
United  States  —  for  instance,  in  fiber 
optics  and  specialized  materials 
where  they  are  ahead.  These  prob¬ 
lems  are  going  to  become  over  time 
more  rather  than  less  acute  for  Amer¬ 
ican  decision-makers. 
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I  would  like  to  see  the  Japanese  de¬ 
velop  a  strong,  robust  conventional 
deterrent  force  and  defense  capability 
solely  to  defend  their  home  territories 
This  alone  is  a  tall  order  for  them  at 
the  moment  and  they  are  far  from 
achieving  it.  The  problem  is  that  once 
they  move  in  that  direction,  they  mav 
not  stop  with  a  limited  capability. 

When  you  suggest,  as  the  Reagan 
administration  does,  that  Japan  ac¬ 
quire  a  thousand-mile  sea  lane  pro¬ 
tection  force,  you  move  into  a  very 
ambiguous  area.  It  is  too  vague;  it  is 
hard  to  operationalize;  it  disturbs  Ja¬ 
pan's  Asian  neighbors.  The  Japanese 
themselves  don't  know  how  to  inter¬ 
pret  it.  I  do  not  think  therefore  that  it 
is  a  terribly  productive  concept.  More 
effective  and  less  vulnerable  air  de¬ 
fenses,  the  ability  to  mine  and  block 
the  straits,  and  to  deny  the  Soviet 
fleet  access  to  the  Pacific  in  war  time, 
are  much  more  concrete  and  manage¬ 
able  capabilities. 

The  question  is  whether  these  capa¬ 
bilities,  once  required,  will  satisfy  the 
Japanese.  Over  the  longer  term,  I  ex¬ 
pect  a  continuing  incremental  build¬ 
up  of  Soviet  forces  in  the  region,  not 
necessarily  in  support  of  any  specific 
policy  objective.  You  know  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  what  they  want:  more  — 
sometimes  not  in  very  well  articu¬ 
lated  terms.  They  just  want  more. 
They  want  to  appear  stronger.  From 
their  perspective  it  is  better  to  be 
stronger  than  to  be  weaker.  This  has 
as  much  to  do  with  the  maintenance 
of  their  own  regime  in  the  Soviet 
Union  as  it  does  with  threatening 
other  countries.  In  fact,  they  have  to 
threaten  other  countries  to  appear  to 
be  strong  at  home. 

So  while  the  Russians  want  more, 
the  Japanese  are  scratching  their 
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heads.  They  are  saying,  “What  is  it 
we  want?"  Japan  is  trying  to  figure 
out  where  it  is  headed  now  that  it 
has  produced  an  economic  miracle.  1 
suspect  that  if  Nakasone  or  other 
leaders  like  him  can  provide  a  vision, 
the  Japanese  will  follow.  It  mav  very 
well  be  a  French-like  vision  —  an  in¬ 
dependent  foreign  and  defense  pol¬ 
icy,  allied  with  Western  interests,  but 
not  identical  to  them,  striking  out  on 
their  own  in  various  regions  of  the 
world  with  a  nuclear  deterrent  force, 
without  any  American  military  pres¬ 
ence  on  their  territory. 

This  is  not  at  all  infeasible  for  Japan 
in  the  last  portion  of  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury.  The  question  for  American  pol¬ 
icy  makers  in  the  longer  term  is 
therefore  whether  we  can  manage 
such  a  fierce,  economically  competi¬ 
tive  relationship  effectively  and  still 
maintain  a  political  and  military  alli¬ 
ance.  Or  will  we  find  in  time  that  it  is 
not  the  U  S. -Soviet  relationship  we 
are  worrying  about,  but  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  U.S.-Soviet-Chinese-japa- 
nese  four-tiered  relationship  in  which 
none  of  the  powers  is  fully  allied  with 
the  others? 

I  would  characterize  Japan  of  the 
1980's  as  the  political  equivalent  of 
Xerox  of  the  1950's.  1  think  they  are  a 
growth  stock  as  a  major  political  and 
military  power.  The  challenge  for  the 
U.S.  is  to  manage  this  growth  effec¬ 
tively  to  maintain  a  peaceful  and  con¬ 
structive  relationship  with  Japan  into 
the  future. 
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Progress  and  Problems  in  Pacific  Air  Operations 


T 

■A.  he  threat  in  the  Pacific  is  grow¬ 
ing.  The  North  Koreans  have  700 
combat  aircraft  and  the  Soviets  have 
2,300,  including  1,700  fighters  and  a 
substantial  number  of  bombers.  Be¬ 
cause  we  are  outgunned  by  the 
Soviets,  we  must  coordinate  our 
Pacific  forces  effectively. 

We  have  made  substantial  progress 
in  improving  air  operations  in  the 
past  two  years.  Our  air  capability 
includes  PACAF,  Navy  carriers,  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  other  Air  Force 
commands.  Our  Pacific  forces  have 
been  modernized,  and  their  training 
was  improved.  Other  improvements 
are  taking  place  in  terms  of  logistics, 
facilities,  higher  rates  of  retention  of 
experienced  people,  and  C'l. 

The  challenges  are  several:  we  are  a 
small  force  in  comparison  with  the 
Soviets;  we  are  deficient  in  long 
range  and  night  capability;  base  sur¬ 
vivability  is  a  concern.  And  we  need 
better  CT. 

Regarding  specific  countries,  Korea 
is  still  volatile,  but  the  North  Koreans 
probably  would  not  attack  unless 
they  had  Soviet  or  Chinese  support. 
In  Korea  we  have  a  combined  C'l 
structure  that  works  well  in  exercises 
and  it  is  getting  increased  automa¬ 
tion.  We  can  be  confident  of  our  air 


capability  in  Korea  if  we  have 
adequate  warning. 

In  Japan,  we  are  not  as  well  off.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go  in  C\  The 
Japanese  forces  don't  have  a  joint 
command  structure  such  as  ours,  and 
consequently  it  is  hard  for  us  to  inter¬ 
face  with  them.  We  are  developing 
ways  to  work  with  the  Japanese  self 
defense  forces,  for  example  through 
the  BADGE-X  air  defense  system. 

One  of  our  big  needs  is  for  more  ef¬ 
fective  communications:  reliable,  jam 
resistant,  and  fast.  The  need  for  se¬ 
cure  voice  was  apparent  during  the 
recent  search  for  the  downed  Korean 
airliner.  Secure  voice  gives  a  com¬ 
mander  instant  feedback.  Data  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  WWMCC5  can  help  but 
are  not  a  substitute  for  good  voice  and 
print  communications  systems.  We 
have  made  good  progress  in  Air  Force 
participation  in  maritime  operations. 
We  need  better  capability  to  coordi¬ 
nate  large  scale  offensive  joint  air  op¬ 
erations,  and  that  is  being  developed. 


In  terms  of  air  operations,  when  I 
talk  about  the  Pacific,  I'm  talking  pri¬ 
marily  about  Northeast  and  Southeast 
Asia.  But  I  am  not  excluding  the  rest 
of  the  Pacific  Command  region,  and 
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From  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Aleutians  is  the  vast  stretch  of 
the  Pacific  Air  Forces'  command 
and  control  responsibility.  They 
must  be  ready  to  defend  any¬ 
where  —  as  in  strategically  vital 
Diego  Garcia. 


that  includes  Hawaii,  the  Aleutian  Is¬ 
lands,  and  a  number  of  other  places 
where  we  have  responsibilities. 

I  would  not  want  to  argue  whether 
or  not  our  relationships  with  Korea 
and  Japan  constitute  coalitions.  1 
think  it  is  true  that  if  they  are  coali¬ 
tions,  they  are  certainly  in  a  different 
category  from  NATO. 

We  obviously  have  bilateral  rela¬ 
tionships  with  both  Korea  and  Japan. 
A  trilateral  relationship,  in  terms  of 
military  cooperation,  is  indeed  a  long 
way  down  the  road.  But  certainly  the 
requirement  for  bilateral  combined 
operations,  both  in  Korea  and  Japan, 
is  something  that  we  must  address, 
and  1  propose  to  talk  about  that  today 
in  the  context  of  C'l. 

To  set  the  stage,  a  brief  word  on 
the  threat,  which  is  substantial. 

The  North  Korean  air  threat  —  an 
obsolete,  although  rather  large,  force 
—  comprises  some  700  combat  air¬ 
planes.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a  much 
more  modern  force  in  the  Far  East 
than  five  or  six  years  ago.  They  now- 
have  some  2,300  combat  airplanes, 
1,700  of  those  are  fighters,  and  most 
of  them  are  now  third  generation 
fighters.  They  have  a  substantial 
number  of  bombers,  most  of  which 
can  reach  any  of  the  bases  we  have  in 
Japan  or  in  Korea. 

We  have  made  a  great  deal  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  Pacific  in  air  operations 
and  air  capability.  Let  me  point  out 
that  we  are  talking  not  just  about 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  the  Pacific,  and 
not  just  PACAF.  In  addition  to  PACAF 
and  other  Air  Force  units,  we  have 
U.S.  Navy  air  capabilities,  including 
the  carrier  force  in  Japanese  waters 
and  the  carriers  based  on  the  West 
Coast  that  operate  in  the  Western  Pa¬ 
cific  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 


The  Marine  Corps  has  squadrons  in 
Japan  and  Hawaii,  as  well  as  on  the 
West  Coast.  The  Air  Force,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  about  220  fighters  and  attack 
aircraft  in  PACAF,  has  a  small  force  of 
B-52s  on  Guam.  We  have  modernized 
our  units  with  F-15s,  F-16s,  and  A- 10s. 
We've  upgraded  our  F-4s.  We  have 
airlift  units,  some  of  which  are  as- 
I  signed  to  I’AC  AF  for  operational  con- 
[  trol.  Others,  the  long  range  strategic 
:  airlift  aircraft,  traverse  the  Pacific  con¬ 
stantly  from  the  West  Coast  out  to 
Diego  Garcia  At  mv  time  vou  can 
find  30  or  40  <  -r-A  >  tnd  C  14s  in  the 
Pacific  Command  ar  -a 

All  those  airplane  .  in  addition  to 
others,  (especially  reconaissance  re¬ 
sources.  w  hich  are  under  SAC  ).  make 
j  up  our  air  capability  in  the  Pacific, 
j  Unfortunately,  when  we  add  it  all  up. 

!  we  are  still  outgunned  substantially 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  fact  is 
one  that  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  at 
all  times. 

That's  why  it  is  important  that  we 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  our  ca¬ 
pability  —  that  we  be  able  to  coordi¬ 
nate  effectively  our  air  operations 
among  all  the  services  and  also  with 
our  allies.  Therein  lies  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  good  C'l  systems  and 
capability. 

Today  in  the  Pacific  as  well  as  in 
other  places  around  the  world,  we 
have  the  most  realistic  air  training 
that  we  have  ever  had  in  peacetime. 

I  think  I  speak  not  only  for  the  Air 
Force,  but  for  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps  as  well. 

For  example,  in  the  Philippines  we 
have  our  COPE  THUNDER  exercises, 


similar  to  the  RED  FLAG  exercises 
conducted  by  the  Tactical  Air  Com¬ 
mand  in  Nevada.  Air  crews  from  all 
services  and  occasionally  from  our  al¬ 
lies  are  exposed  to  simulated  combat 
conditions  during  a  two-week  exer¬ 
cise,  repeated  seven  times  or  more 
each  year. 

Logistic  support  is  improving  in 
terms  of  fuel  capability,  munition 
stockpiles,  and  spare  parts,  though 
improvements  still  need  to  be  made. 

We  must  have  facilities  that  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  supporting  sustained  air 
campaigns.  Our  facilities  in  PACAF 
were  somewhat  neglected  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  after  the  Vietnam  War.  In 
the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have 
been  able  to  get  money  to  improve 
them,  and  that’s  helped  a  great  deal. 

The  quality  of  our  people  is  im¬ 
proving.  Retention  rates  are  up 
throughout  the  Air  Force.  Pm  pleased 
to  be  able  to  report  that  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  high  in  Pacific  Air  Forces.  If 
our  retention  rates  continue  as  they 
are,  we  can  anticipate  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  experience  levels  and  capa¬ 
bility  of  our  people,  both  technicians 
and  air  crews,  in  the  years  ahead. 

And  finally,  our  command,  control, 
communications,  and  intelligence  sys¬ 
tems  are  also  improving. 

What  about  challenges  or  prob¬ 
lems?  I've  alluded  to  one  already,  the 
fact  that  we  are  just  not  as  big  as  we 
would  like  to  be  to  cover  that  vast  re¬ 
gion  and  to  provide  a  totally  effective 
deterrent. 

We  are  deficient  in  long-range  air¬ 
craft  and  in  night  capability.  The  only 
long-range  offensive  aircraft  that  we 
have  in  the  Pacific  are  the  14  B-52s  on 
Guam.  We  have  a  declining  number 
of  F-llls  in  the  Air  Force,  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  we  have  none  in  the  Pacific. 


We  are  outranged  by  the  Soviet  Back¬ 
fires,  Badgers,  and  Fencers. 

We  also  have  an  inadequate  capa¬ 
bility  for  operating  at  night  or  in  mar¬ 
ginal  weather  conditions.  We  hope  to 
improve  both  our  range  and  night 
weather  capability  with  the  dual-role 
fighter  if  it  is  approved  and  pro-  , 

duced,  but  it  will  be  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  we  see  it  in  operation. 

Our  stockpiles  of  spares  are  im¬ 
proving,  but  perhaps  not  as  quickly 
as  we  would  like.  Of  course,  in  the 
context  of  a  conflict  confined  to  the 
Pacific  —  Korea,  for  example  —  we 
could  expect  to  draw  spares  from 
units  in  the  States  and  ship  them  to 
our  units  in  the  Pacific  very  quickly. 

But  if  we  have  to  fight  on  a  global  ba¬ 
sis,  that  option  may  not  be  available  1 
to  us. 

We  have  to  make  some  improve¬ 
ments  in  base  survivability,  and  that's 
particularly  true  for  our  bases  in 
japan,  which  as  1  indicated  are  within 
the  range  of  Soviet  air. 

In  Korea,  we  have  hardened  our 
bases  and  we  are  planning  to  im¬ 
prove  our  short  range  defenses  at  j 
those  bases.  For  example,  the  Air 
Force  is  planning  to  procure  Stinger 
missiles  and  to  operate  them  with  Air 
Force  people.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  Air  Force  has  been  involved  j 
in  the  anti-aircraft  artillery  business 
in  many  years.  We  are  going  to  do 
that  to  augment  the  short  range  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery  that's  provided  by  the 
Koreans. 

We  do  have  C'l  problems  and  defi¬ 
ciencies.  i'll  say  more  about  that 
later. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  situation  in 
Korea.  It  continues  to  be  volatile.  But 
I'm  more  confident  now  than  I  was  a 
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few  years  ago  about  stability  there, 
and  also  more  confident  about  U.S. 
and  ROK  ability  to  handle  an  attack 
across  the  DMZ,  assuming  that  we 
get  the  expected  warning. 

.Although  it's  not  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion,  mv  air  commanders  and  I  have 
been  in  agreement  for  the  past  year 
J  or  so  that  given  expected  circum¬ 
stances,  we  would  have  a  reasonably 
;  good  chance  of  achieving  air  control 
i  in  the  Korean  environment. 

That's  good  news,  but  I  would 
;  point  out  at  the  same  time  that  there 
[  are  still  some  "ifs."  One  is  warning. 

[  Another  has  to  do  with  such  things 
j  as  the  vulnerability  of  our  bases  to  air 
I  attack  or  commando  attack.  Contin- 
j  ued  improvement  in  U.S.  and  ROK 
capability  is  necessary  to  assure  that 
j  we  can  handle  an  all-out  attack  bv 
1  North  Korea. 

A  political  factor  that  influences  the 
1  stability  of  the  Korean  situation  is  the 
!  probability  that  North  Korean  lead- 
1  ers,  in  my  judgment,  would  not  at- 
S  tempt  to  launch  a  large-scale  attack 
against  the  Republic  of  Korea  unless 
j  they  believed  they  had  the  support  of 
j  either  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
!  both.  The  policies  and  actions  of 
j  these  two  nations  will  continue  to 
!  have  a  major  effect  on  stability  in  the 
I  Korean  peninsula. 

|  1  am  pleased  with  the  progress  we 

|  have  made  in  our  air  command  and 
:  control  capability.  1  would  point  out 
I  that  for  five  years  now  we  have  had 
!  a  combined  command  and  control 
j  structure  in  Korea.  All  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Korea  forces  are  under  the  com- 
i  mand  of  that  structure  at  the  present 


time.  The  U.S.  units  (except  for  air 
defense  alert  forces)  are  not,  but  they 
would  be  placed  under  that  com¬ 
mand  structure  quickly  in  the  event 
of  a  crisis  or  contingency. 

Osan  Air  Base  is  headquarters  for 
the  Combined  Air  Component  Com¬ 
mand.  We  have  there  a  hardened, 
i  modern  tactical  air  control  command 
|  center,  with  Korean  and  U.S.  officers 
and  other  personnel  manning  the 
center  24  hours  a  day.  We  carry  out 
exercises  regularly  to  maintain  our  ca¬ 
pability  to  operate  together  in  a  crisis, 
it  has  worked  very  well  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  have  language 
;  problems.  For  example,  we  have  to 
j  put  out  the  air  tasking  order  in  two 
ianguages,  and  we  have  some  re¬ 
markable  little  machines  capable  of 
j  doing  that.  We  have  made  significant 
j  progress  in  command  and  control, 
and  in  intelligence  fusion. 

We  have  the  capability  of  taking  all 
i  U.S.  source  intelligence,  sanitizing  it 
as  necessary,  and  making  that  infor¬ 
mation  available  to  the  combined 
command  structure  quickly.  We  still 
•  don’t  do  it  as  well  as  we  would  like. 
However,  we  have  programs  under 
way,  including  the  Constant  Watch 
Program  in  which  MITRE  is  involved, 
to  further  automate  our  intelligence 
and  command  and  control  facilities. 
We  plan  to  bring  our  intelligence  fa¬ 
cilities  together  in  a  hardened  envi- 
|  ronment  in  the  new  combined 
operations  and  intelligence  center, 
i  When  completed,  it  will  provide  a 
i  modern,  well-automated  air  com¬ 
mand  and  control  system,  one  that 
|  we  can  have  confidence  in. 

We  are  not  so  well  off  in  Japan. 

For  many  years  we  focused  on  the 
Korean  environment  because  that 
was  the  most  volatile  area.  But  re¬ 
cently  we  have  been  giving  increased 


attention  to  assisting  the  Japanese  in 
planning  for  the  defense  of  Japan 

The  Japanese  forces  still  have  some 
work  to  do  in  order  to  achieve  the 
joint  command  structure  that  they 
need  and  want.  It  s  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  interface  and  interoperate  with 
them  in  joint  operations.  We  are. 
however,  making  progress  together. 

The  Japanese  are  modernizing  their 
air  defense  command  and  control  sys¬ 
tem  under  the  BADGE-X  program.  We 
are  attempting  to  upgrade  our  air 
communications  along  parallel  lines 
to  be  able  to  operate  together  with 
them,  using  some  of  their  facilities, 
but  with  our  equipment  and  systems. 
The  goal  is  for  I’ACAF  and  Fifth  Air 
Force  to  be  able  to  communicate 
effectively  with  U.S.  air  units  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Japan  or  deployed  to  certain 
bases  in  Japan,  and  to  control  those 
units  efficiently. 

We  don't  vet  have  such  capability, 
and  the  principal  limitation  is  com¬ 
munications.  For  example,  in  spite  of 
the  improvements  we  have  made  in 
our  secure  voice  networks,  we  have 
not  yet  achieved  the  secure  voice  ca¬ 
pability  we  need  in  many  of  our  the- 
|  aters  to  give  the  commander  the 
;  confidence  that  he  can  get  on  the 
phone  quickly  and  talk  to  a  subordi¬ 
nate  commander  in  a  crisis. 

Although  better  precedence  disci¬ 
pline  would  help  (and  we're  working 
on  that  in  I’ACOM),  the  principal 
problem  is  the  lack  of  capacity,  and 
that  must  be  improved,  because 
secure  voice  is  so  vital  to  the  com¬ 
mand  function. 

As  an  alternative,  we  have  learned 
to  use  the  WWMCCS  computer  net¬ 
work.  For  example,  Lt.  Gen.  Chuck 


Donnelly,  the  Fifth  Air  Force  com¬ 
mander,  used  the  network  exten¬ 
sively  during  the  search  for  the 
downed  Korean  airliner,  because  he 
couldn't  talk  reliably  on  secure  voice 
to  some  of  his  units  or  to  PACAF.  He 
typed  out  his  messages  on  the  com¬ 
puter  terminal,  sent  them  to  us,  and 
we  would  respond  to  him  in  the 
same  way.  That's  a  substitute  for  se¬ 
cure  voice,  but  not  an  adequate  sub¬ 
stitute.  I  believe  that  the  value  of 
secure  voice,  with  its  instant  feedback 
advantage,  is  not  fully  appreciated  by 
many  of  our  C’l  planners  and  deci¬ 
sion-makers. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Soviet  threat  to 
japan  and  it's  implication  for  C’l.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  the  Soviet-occupied  islands  are 
only  30  miles  from  Hokkaido.  While 
they  do  not  have  large  forces  on 
those  islands,  they  nevertheless  have 
facilities  and  forces  which  can  be  in¬ 
creased  at  will.  And  the  air  threat  is 
ever  present. 

An  area  I’d  like  to  mention,  one 
where  we  have  made  progress,  is  Air 
Force  involvement  in  maritime  opera¬ 
tions.  We  have  for  many  years  talked 
about  Air  Force  support  for  the  Navy 
and  maritime  operations.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  until  a  few  years  ago  we 
weren't  doing  much  about  it.  Now 
we  are. 

We  signed  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  between  PACAF  and  PAC 
fleet  about  two  years  ago.  This  was 
followed  with  a  similar  agreement 
between  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  in 
Washington.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  our  PACAF  air  crews  are 
periodically  getting  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  maritime  exercises. 


and  our  joint  Air  Force/Navy  capabil¬ 
ity  at  sea  is  improving. 

This  capability  was  vividly  demon¬ 
strated  last  fall  in  a  fleet  exercise 
called  Fleetex  83,  conducted  in  the 
northern  Pacific.  We  had  Air  Force 
tankers,  a  large  number  of  them,  sup¬ 
porting  Navy  carrier-based  aircraft. 

We  had  Air  Force  E-3As  flying  out  of 
Japan  supporting  the  fleet.  And  we 
had  F-15s  flying  out  of  Alaska  and 
the  Aleutians  providing  air  defense 
for  the  fleet.  In  addition,  B-52s  flew 
out  of  both  Anderson  and  the  West 
Coast  to  support  the  exercise.  The  ex¬ 
ercise  was  very  successful. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  required  a  lot 
of  coordination.  We  made  it  work, 
but  it  was  a  lash-up  arrangement. 

One  of  the  important  tasks  we  have 
in  the  Pacific,  particularly  at  PACOM 
and  PACAF  headquarters,  is  to  de¬ 
velop  a  better  capability  for  coor¬ 
dinating  large  scale  air  operations, 
particularly  offensive  operations. 

Large  scale  offensive  operations  must 
integrate  not  only  SAC,  but  PACAF 
and  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  as¬ 
sets  as  well,  and  possibly  assets  of 
our  allies.  Work  is  under  way  in 
PACAF  to  provide  the  command  and 
control  capability  we  need  to  coordi¬ 
nate  such  complex  air  campaigns. 

(We  are  in  a  better  situation  when  it 
comes  to  defensive  operations.) 

We  have  C’l  needs  in  the  Pacific 
that  are  still  acute.  What  are  needed 
most  are  effective  communication 
systems  —  systems  that  are  secure, 
reliable,  jam-resistant,  survivable,  re¬ 
sponsive,  and  fast.  From  the  airman's 
point  of  view,  we  have  to  be  able  to 
communicate  quickly.  The  communi¬ 
cations  we  need  to  do  that  are  better 
now  than  they  were,  but  they  are  not 
as  good  as  we  would  like.  Computers 


can  help.  But  my  perception  is  that 
the  basic  communication  structure 
needs  to  be  improved  more  than  com¬ 
puter  capacity.  We  have  made  pro¬ 
gress,  but  we  still  have  much  to  do  to 
provide  adequate  C’l  in  the  Pacific. 
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Luncheon  Address 


W 

*  ¥hen  I  was  in  the  Pentagon 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  concern  that 
the  navies  of  the  NATO  nations  had 
23  different  kinds  of  so-called  stand¬ 
ard  fittings  on  the  refueling  lines,  and 
that  the  20-millimeter  ammunition  of 
another  coalition,  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  the  U.S.  Navy,  would  not  fit  the 
breeches  of  the  opposite  services'  20- 
millimeter  guns.  So  there  are  some 
fundamental  things  one  has  to  ad¬ 
dress  in  coalition  defense  but  there 
are  also  some  things  that  are  some¬ 
what  more  sophisticated. 

The  ability  to  coordinate  command 
and  control  with  our  allies  is  funda¬ 
mental.  Certainly  to  be  interoperable 
is  fundamental.  To  be  identical,  I 
think,  is  not  particularly  important. 

It  might  even  be  counterproductive 
in  some  cases. 

I’d  like  to  look  at  some  of  the 
trends  in  technology  that  affect  coali¬ 
tion  defense  and  some  of  the  trends 
that  are  going  to  affect  our  future. 

On  the  occasion  of  Jimmy  Doolittle's 
85th  birthday.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Pete  Aldridge  compared 
command  and  control  for  General 
Doolittle's  famous  mission  with  com¬ 
mand  and  control  today.  He  pointed 
out  that  General  Doolittle's  mission 
was  fairly  straightforward:  to  drop  60 
500-pound  bombs  on  Japan.  That 


mission  took  four  months  from  the 
initiation  of  the  idea  to  the  execution. 
The  entire  planning  effort,  it  was 
said,  involved  three  very  brief  written 
messages.  Sixteen  B-25's  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  entire  operation.  To 
contrast  that  with  the  recent  Bright 
Star  exercise,  in  which  162  500-pound 
bombs  were  dropped  on  Egypt,  it 
took  six  B-52s,  33  KC-135s,  thousands 
of  coordinating  messages,  and  six 
months  of  planning  and  briefings. 

I  thought  we  might  look  at  a  few 
fundamentals.  One  is  that  we  C'l 
folks  use  cryptic  communications. 

This  is  the  first  symposium  I've  at¬ 
tended  where,  along  with  a  list  of  the 
speakers,  there  was  a  list  of  acronyms 
included  in  the  program  —  so  you 
could  tell  what  they  were  saying. 
When  Gerry  Dinneen  was  Principal 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Research  and  Engineering,  he 
commented:  "We  go  to  the  Congress 
and  we  tell  them  that  our  WWMCCS 
has  got  to  have  a  BMEWS  upgrade, 
our  Fuzzy  Sevens  have  to  be  replaced 
by  Pave  Paws.  We  want  to  keep  our 
PARCS  and  improve  our  MEECN  with 
more  TACAMO  and  begin  planning  to 
replace  AFSATCOM  with  triple  S,  and 
then  we  wonder  why  the  Congress 
didn't  understand." 
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The  second  caution  I  would  offer 
has  to  do  with  the  danger  of  extrapo¬ 
lating  the  present  as  we  look  at  the 
future.  Because  if  we  do,  most  cer¬ 
tainly  the  war  we  prepare  to  fight  will 
be  the  previous  one. 

But  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  change,  and  it  is  important  that 
we  not  overlook  the  warnings  that 
we  receive  from  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  systems.  We  have  had 
some  warnings.  It  is  apparent  to  me 
that  we  will  fight  outnumbered  —  we 
as  Americans.  I'm  sure  that  you  are 
all  familiar  with  Lanchester's  Law 
where  he  points  out  that  quantity  is 
important  not  as  a  linear  parameter 
but  as  a  square.  While  historical  data 
suggests  that  it  is  not  as  important  as 
a  square,  it  is  certainly  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  first  power.  So  numbers 
are  important.  The  key,  though,  to 
Lanchester's  equation  is  that  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  forces  that  are  in  a  location  to 
impact  the  decisive  battles,  the  deci¬ 
sive  events.  That,  of  course,  is  what 
C1  is  all  about  —  to  get  appropriate 
forces  at  the  point  of  decision. 


Ihere  are  two  underlying  trends  that 
I  see  affecting  the  impact  of  our  C\ 
The  first  is  that  in  our  efforts  to  get 
forces  to  the  decisive  point,  we're  de¬ 
veloping  an  enormous  capability  to 
find  targets,  to  keep  track  of  the  en¬ 
emy.  There  are  very  few  places  to 
hide  anymore.  Many  of  our  sensors 
can  now  see  through  clouds.  We 
used  to  fight  by  day  and  rest  by 
night.  Now  we  can  see  quite  well  at 
night  with  the  sensors  that  are  being 
developed.  This  might  suggest  that 
the  nature  of  battle  will  change,  be¬ 
coming  less  of  a  set  of  piece  plays 


than  a  continuing  enterprise  with 
surges  that  rise  and  fall.  The  notion 
of  hiding  in  the  air  has  become  partic¬ 
ularly  difficult.  One  AWACS  can  keep 
track  of  a  million  cubic  miles  of  air 
from  tree  level  on  up.  The  same  con¬ 
cept  is  true  to  a  lesser  degree  on  the 
ground,  particularly  if  you  should  ra¬ 
diate  RF  energy.  And  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  it's  become  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  hide. 

The  second  trend  is  that  if  you  can 
see  a  target,  you  can  hit  it.  Now  that 
may  not  sound  terribly  profound  but 
I  think  again  of  history.  At  Peene- 
miinde  during  World  War  II,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  developing  the  V2  rocket. 
Their  goal,  it  was  said,  was  to  make 
it  more  dangerous  to  be  at  the  pre¬ 
dicted  impact  point  than  at  the 
launch  point.  We  still  have  much  of 
that  problem.  If  you  look  at  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rifle  bullets  fired  per  casualty 
produced  from  the  Civil  War  up 
through  Vietnam,  it  turns  out  to  be 
between  10,000  and  100,000  rounds, 
or  around  two-tenths  of  a  ton  per  ca¬ 
sualty;  artillery,  about  three  tons  to 
destroy  a  tactical  target  such  as  a  ve¬ 
hicle.  TACAIR  runs  three  to  five  tons 
and  that's  why  we  were  delivering 
conventional  ordnance  in  Vietnam 
at  the  rate  of  about  0.7  Hiroshima 
weapons  per  month. 

I  think  C’l  developments  are  mak¬ 
ing  great  progress  on  finding  targets; 
and  our  ability  to  hit  targets  is  also 
becoming  considerable.  The  problem 
is  that  most  tactical  targets  are  tran¬ 
sient,  having  an  information  "half- 
life"  that  is  measured  in  seconds  or 
minutes  in  many  cases.  The  challenge 
is  to  put  together  the  sensors  and  the 
communications  with  good  fusion 
systems  which  permit  real-time  target¬ 
ing.  But  most  important  is  to  tie  them 
to  delivery  systems  so  we  don't  have 


a  CT  system  that  just  stands  off  on 
the  side  and  provides  information  to 
the  Pentagon.  Rather,  it  must  provide 
information  to  the  people  on  board 
ship  or  in  the  cockpit  or  at  the  lan¬ 
yard  of  an  artillery  piece.  The 
weakest  part  of  our  overall  target- 
destroying  system  is  the  last  part  — 
the  ordnance  that  is  delivered. 

How  will  we  fight  in  this  new  tech-  I 
nology  environment?  1  think  that  at 
first  we  should  expect  very  high 
losses.  In  the  October  War  of  1973,  in  j 
the  Middle  East,  the  three  powers 
lost  about  a  third  of  their  major  assets  | 
in  the  first  18  days  —  tanks,  aircraft,  1 
and  so  on.  I 

Second,  1  think  we  need  much 
more  emphasis  on  countermeasures. 
Today  if  you  fly  through  most  air¬ 
spaces  of  interest  to  military  opera¬ 
tions,  particularly  in  Europe,  you  are 
at  almost  all  times,  at  most  any  alti¬ 
tude,  within  the  envelope  of  some  air 
defense  system.  You’re  almost  always 
under  coverage.  The  hope  for  sur¬ 
vival  then  depends  greatly  on  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  countermeasures.  Once 
again,  if  one  compares  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  all  the  guided  missiles  that 
have  been  launched  in  all  the  wars  in 
history  with  the  performance  on  the 
test  range  of  those  same  missiles,  one 
finds  that  they  perform  about  30 
times  less  well  in  combat  than  they  do 
on  the  test  range.  The  key  to  surviv¬ 
ing  on  the  modem  battlefield  lies  in 
assuring  that  the  factor  stays  at  least 
i  that  large. 

I  believe  that  countermeasures  are  a 
major  part  of  the  solution.  In  the  anti¬ 
ship  missile  experience  in  the  Mid- 
East  in  the  1967  war,  some  five  i 

missiles  were  fired  against  an  Israeli 


ship  and,  if  I  recall,  four  of  them  hit 
and  one  went  into  the  wake  where 
the  ship  was  going  down.  In  con¬ 
trast,  six  years  later  many  more 
weapons  were  fired  with  little  effect 
—  because  of  the  increased  effective¬ 
ness  of  countermeasures  in  the 
interim. 

One  of  the  most  important  counter¬ 
measures  is  probably  the  use  of  de¬ 
ception.  Tactical  deception  has  played 
an  important  role  in  wars  throughout 
history.  The  deception  one  can  use 
effectively  in  the  face  of  today's  sen¬ 
sors  is,  however,  very  different  from 
what  was  available  in  the  past.  Much 
of  what  would  have  been  done  in  the 
past  would  not  work  at  all  today. 
Some  of  what  was  done  in  the  past 
did  not  even  work  then.  In  World 
War  1  the  Germans  built  an  airfield 
out  of  wood  to  try  to  draw  British 
bombing  missions  away  from  the  real 
airfields.  However,  the  wooden  air¬ 
field  wasn't  drawing  any  attacks.  So 
the  Germans  tried  to  improve  it  and 
finally  they  had  wooden  airplanes, 
wooden  runways,  and  wooden 
hangars;  and  they  spent  almost  as 
much  as  a  real  airfield  would  have 
cost.  They  finally  gave  up  because 
the  British  wouldn't  attack  it.  After 
about  three  weeks  of  inactivity,  a  sin¬ 
gle  British  airplane  flew  down  the 
main  runway  and  dropped  a  wooden 
bomb!  That,  1  think,  highlights  the 
importance  of  effective  deception  — 
deception  geared  to  the  sensors 
being  used. 

Third,  I  see  the  future  being  one 
where  we  must  possess  a  much  more 
diffuse  structure  of  combat  elements. 
The  targets  we  offer  the  enemy  are 
much  more  widely  distributed,  and 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  have 


fewer  critical  nodes  and  that  there 
would  be  fewer  single  items  of  high 
value  when  viewed  as  a  target.  We've 
been  going  in  somewhat  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  in  recent  years.  I 
think  the  trend  of  the  future,  if  we're 
going  to  survive,  is  going  to  have  to 
be  one  of  much  more  mobile,  more 
diffuse  battle  structures.  That  has  the 
implicit  requirement  for  better  com¬ 
munications,  better  logistics,  better 
training,  and  better  mobility. 


In  summary,  i  see  the  future  consist¬ 
ing  of,  as  you  look  at  the  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  the  battlefield,  a  worldwide 
information  network  of  sensors  with 
various  weapon  systems  embedded 
into  this  network.  Users  can  then  tap 
into  the  particular  part  of  the  system 
they  need,  including  our  allies  who 
would  have  a  key  to  just  that  part  of 
the  system  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
proved  to  subscribe.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  we  design  the  system 
with  our  allies  in  mind.  We  very 
clearly  can't  fight  the  war  alone,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  difference  of  spend¬ 
ing  levels  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves.  We're  dependent  on  our 
allies  just  as  they're  dependent 
upon  us. 

It  will  be  noted  that  nothing  has 
been  said  to  this  point  explicitly 
about  coalition  defense.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  basic  technology  does  not  rec¬ 
ognize  geopolitical  boundaries  —  only 
the  manner  in  which  we  choose  to 
employ  technology  is  so  affected. 

The  whole  point  is  that  we  can't  do 
the  job  alone,  that  we  need  coalition 
defense,  and  C’l  is  the  glue  which,  to 
a  very  large  degree,  binds  such  a  de¬ 
fense  together.  But  a  word  of  caution 
is  in  order  —  it  may  be  that  we're 
having  this  meeting  on  the  wrong 


subject.  We  ought  to  change  the 
words  that  C'  stands  for,  because  if 
we  get  in  trouble  my  guess  is  that  it 
will  be  in  the  areas  we  really  should 
have  studied  at  this  meeting;  counter¬ 
measures,  complexity,  and  cost.  I 
think  those  are  the  real  enemy  that 
will  stand  out  as  we  view  today's 
future  with  the  hindsight  of  the 
year  2020. 
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JLrodigious  growth  in  computer 
technology  in  the  1980's  will  influ¬ 
ence  defense  capabilities  and  alterna¬ 
tives.  Improvements  expanding  the 
number  of  transistors  on  a  chip  by 
JOO-to-J  and  software  improvements 
such  as  the  high-order  language  Ada 
will  effect  a  thousandfold  rise  in  com¬ 
puter  cost-performance.  By  the  late 
1980's,  supercomputers  will  have  at 
least  100  times  more  capability  than 
today's  machines  and  very  small,  in¬ 
expensive  embedded  computers  will 
perform  at  levels  unenvisioned  today. 
The  use  of  personal  computers  for 
military  support  will  increase  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  artificial  intelligence  will 
yield  benefits  that  are  difficult  to 
quantify. 

The  hardware/software  revolution 
will  let  us  devise  a  strategy  of  con¬ 
ventional  defense  to  deter  conven¬ 
tional  attack  without  resorting  to 
nuclear  weapons.  This  involves  using 
enhanced  tactical  intelligence,  supe¬ 
rior  precision-guided  anti-armor 
weapons,  and  enhanced  anti-subma¬ 
rine  warfare.  Application  of  advanced 
computer  technology  to  coalition  de¬ 
fense  requires  that  we  find  a  way  to 
exchange  technology  while  prevent¬ 
ing  our  adversaries  from  closing  the 
gap 


In  this  decade,  I  believe,  the  age  of 
the  computer  will  arrive.  It  will  be  an 
era  in  which  the  computer  will  pro¬ 
foundly  influence  society,  the  econ¬ 
omy,  and  the  defense  posture.  The 
computer’s  influence  on  our  defense 
capabilities  will  offer  a  potential  alter¬ 
native  with  profound  implications.  I 
base  that  statement,  first,  on  a  techni¬ 
cal  view  of  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  computers  in  this  decade,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  on  the  applications  and  implica¬ 
tions  of  those  developments. 

Summing  up  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen,  1  would  say  that  during  this  dec¬ 
ade,  there  will  te  a  thousandfold 
improvement  in  cost  performance  of 
computers;  that  is,  computers  avail¬ 
able  to  us  in  1990  will  have  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  the  cost  performance  of 
computers  that  were  available  in 
1980.  And  a  thousandfold  improve¬ 
ment  is  so  large  that  it  is  difficult  to 
plan  for  the  future. 

I  can  foresee  three  independent 
changes  in  computers  during  this 
decade.  First,  and  easiest  to  under¬ 
stand,  are  the  hardware  changes  that 
will  derive  from  ongoing  develop¬ 
ments  in  semiconductors.  To  over¬ 
simplify  those  developments,  the 
geometry  of  microchips  in  this  decade 
will  go  from  about  5-micron  spacing 
of  the  elements  on  a  chip  to  about 
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0.5-micron.  The  objective  of  the  Very 
High  Speed  Integrated  Circuit 
(VHS1C)  program  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  for  example,  is  to  reach 
half  a  micron  in  the  1986-1987  time 
frame,  with  this  capability  entering 
military  systems  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  Now,  a  compression  of  10  to 
1  in  the  linear  dimensions  of  a  chip 
means  an  expansion  of  100  to  1  in  the 
number  of  transistors  that  can  go  on 
a  chip.  In  the  semiconductor  indus¬ 
try,  the  improvement  in  cost  perfor¬ 
mance  has  grown  linearly  with  the 
compression  in  area  (that  is,  the  com¬ 
pression  of  the  number  of  transistors 
per  square  centimeter).  So  I  can  proj¬ 
ect,  with  a  reasonably  high  level  of 
confidence,  about  a  100-to-l  improve¬ 
ment  in  cost  performance  due  to 
geometry. 

The  second  major  change  will  be  in 
the  software  and  architecture  associ¬ 
ated  with  computers  and  in  computer 
design  and  implementation.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  introduction  over  the  next 
four  years  of  the  high-order  language 
Ada  into  the  embedded  computer 
systems  of  all  new  military  applica¬ 
tions,  while  harder  to  estimate,  could 
mean  an  improvement  factor  of  two 
or  three.  Broadening  one's  view  of 
cost  performance  to  include  not  only 
the  cost  of  acquiring  a  system,  but 
also  the  cost  of  operating,  maintain¬ 
ing,  and  programming  it,  1  believe 
that  even  larger  improvements  can  be 
expected  with  the  use  of  a  standard 
high-order  language  in  the  Defense 
Department. 

Ada  is  the  leading  edge  of  a  larger 
defense  program  known  as  the  soft¬ 
ware  initiative  thrust  which,  in  mv 
estimation,  will  lead  to  about  a  10-to- 
1  improvement  in  cost  performance. 


Multiply  this  by  the  100-to-l  improve¬ 
ment  effected  by  the  hardware  im¬ 
provements  to  reach  my  1000-to-l 
cost  performance  objective. 

.A  profound  series  of  changes  will 
be  possible  because  of  these  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  developments, 
some  of  which  are  fairly  obvious  and 
easy  to  predict.  The  easiest  extrapola¬ 
tion  of  capability  is  probably  in  the 
so-called  supercomputers.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade,  we  will  see  supercom¬ 
puters  at  least  a  hundred  times  more 
capable  than  the  Cray  machine  is  to¬ 
day.  More  important,  perhaps,  will 
be  the  impact  of  the  very  small  em¬ 
bedded  computers  in  strategic  and 
tactical  systems,  performing  at  a 
higher  capacity  than  can  be  envi¬ 
sioned  today.  At  an  intermediate 
stage,  the  proliferation  of  personal 
computers  in  the  military  will  en¬ 
hance  productivity  as  it  is  now  doing 
in  business  and  industry. 

More  difficult  to  assess  are  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  introduction  of  arti¬ 
ficial  intelligence  technology.  In  the 
course  of  this  decade  we  are  sure  to 
see  substantial  improvements  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  military  systems  from  the 
introduction  of  artificial  intelligence 
capability. 

The  idea  of  artificial  intelligence  is 
as  old  as  the  idea  of  computers.  Ada, 
Countess  of  Lovelace,  the  first  com¬ 
puter  scientist,  looked  seriously  at  the 
notion  that  machines  might  be  able 
not  just  to  calculate,  but  to  think. 
After  lengthy  consideration,  she 
decided  in  the  negative. 

To  a  very  great  extent,  the  Count¬ 
ess  of  Lovelace's  imagination  was 
limited  by  the  technical  capabilities  of 
the  machines  in  those  days.  About 


100  years  after  Ada  offered  her  opin¬ 
ion,  an  electronic  computer  was  built. 
And  the  computer  scientists  of  our 
day  began  to  reexamine  her  question. 
Most  of  them  still  come  down  on  the 
negative  side  of  it.  But  one  of  them, 
Alan  Turing,  reconsidered  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  first  principles.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  trying  to  estimate  whether  a 
machine  can  think,  he  suggested,  is 
that  we  have  great  difficulty  defining 
what  we  mean  bv  thinking.  He  pro¬ 
posed  a  test  for  determining  whether 
a  machine  can  think. 

In  the  Turing  test,  a  machine  was 
put  in  one  room,  a  human  being  in 
another  room,  and  a  referee  in  a  third 
room.  The  referee  would  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  machine  and  with  the 
human  by  teletype.  The  referee,  not 
knowing  which  room  had  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  which  the  human,  would 
try  by  a  series  of  questions  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  was  which.  Turing  said  if 
we  can  devise  a  machine  that  can 
consistently  fool  the  referee,  then  we 
should  say  that  that  machine  thinks. 
Computers  today  are  not  capable  of 
passing  the  Turing  test,  but  comput¬ 
ers  at  the  end  of  this  decade,  if  a 
thousand-fold  improvement  is 
achieved,  will  be  approaching  that 
level  of  performance. 

The  consequences  of  revolution  in 
artificial  intelligence  will  be  so  pro¬ 
found  that  1  will  not  even  try  to  esti¬ 
mate  what  it  all  means.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  revolution  1  described  earlier, 
however,  are  reasonably  predictable. 
What  future  alternative  do  they  pose 
for  the  Department  of  Defense?  In 
broad  terms  they  give  us  the  capabil¬ 
ity  of  devising  a  conventional  defense 
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that,  by  itself,  is  capable  of  deterring 
a  conventional  attack  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  nuclear  weapons. 


1  here's  a  philosophical  question  as 
to  whether  we  ought  to  take  that  pos¬ 
ture,  with  or  without  the  capability. 
My  view  is  to  get  the  capability  first 
and  develop  the  posture  second.  But 
I  do  believe  that  it  is  possible,  practi¬ 
cal,  and  economical  to  achieve  that 
capability  by  vigorous  and  judicious 
application  of  advanced  computer 
technology. 

Let  me  sketch  the  three  major  com¬ 
ponents  involved  in  achieving  that 
capability.  First,  and  most  important, 
perhaps,  is  the  application  of  this 
technology  to  greatly  enhanced  tacti¬ 
cal  intelligence  so  that  we  can  deal 
with  numerically  superior  forces. 

1  asked  an  Israeli  general  how  it 
was  that  the  Israelis  won  their  so- 
called  war  of  liberation  even  though 
they  were  vastly  outnumbered.  His 
answer  was  that  the  Israelis  had 
never  fought  a  major  battle  in  which 
they  did  not  have  local  numerical  su¬ 
periority.  They  were  able  to  do  that 
because  of  their  greatly  superior  tacti¬ 
cal  intelligence  —  their  ability  to 
know  where  the  enemy  forces  were 
deployed  —  and  their  ability  to  move 
with  great  speed  from  one  spot  to 
another  to  take  advantage  of  that 
intelligence. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  having  a  sig¬ 
nificant  advantage  in  tactical  intelli¬ 
gence  is  critical  in  being  able  to  deal 
with  an  opponent  who  outnumbers 
you,  which  is  the  problem  we  face  in 
Europe  today. 

The  second  critical  component  is  the 
development  of  superior  precision- 
guided  anti-armor  weapons  to  cope 


with  the  Soviet  advantage  in  armored 
forces.  Third  is  enhanced  anti-subma¬ 
rine  warfare  to  assure  our  continued 
control  over  the  seas.  All  of  these  mil¬ 
itary  advantages  depend  on  our 
achieving  a  greatly  improved  capabil¬ 
ity  in  computers  in  this  decade. 

The  implications  in  this  strategy  for 
coalition  defense  are  many.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  United  States  alone 
has  a  vast  advantage  over  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  field  of  computer  and 
microelectronic  technology.  There  are 
two  related  questions,  however:  how 
do  our  allies  fit  into  this  picture,  and 
will  the  Soviets  be  able  in  time  to 
close  the  gap? 

First,  if  we  apply  this  technology  in 
large  quantities  to  operationally  de¬ 
ployed  equipment  —  for  example,  in 
Europe  —  we  face  the  issue  of  the  in¬ 
teroperability  of  that  equipment  with 
that  of  our  allies.  We  must  cooperate 
with  our  allies  from  the  very  earliest 
stages  in  the  development  of  this 
equipment  if  there  is  to  be  any 
chance  of  interoperability. 

The  second  implication  is  a  little 
more  subtle,  but  equally  profound. 
While  we  enjoy  a  gTeat  advantage 
over  the  Soviets  in  computer  technol¬ 
ogy,  in  most  aspects  of  this  technology 
we  are  at  a  par  with  our  allies  and,  in 
some  aspects,  slightly  behind  them.  It 
would  be  incredibly  arrogant  of  the 
United  States  to  assume  that  we 
could  advance  in  this  field  without 
our  allies,  who  have  some  of  the  best 
techno’ogy  in  the  world.  We  rightly 
try  to  protect  our  technology  from  the 
Soviets,  but  this  practice  is  enor¬ 
mously  counter-productive  if  it  in¬ 
hibits  us  from  getting  the  benefit  of 
our  allies'  technology. 

We  have  an  alternative  for  the 
future,  but  it  is  only  a  potential  alter¬ 
native.  It  is  not  going  to  happen 


automatically.  It  is  not  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  without  pushing  this  technology 
hard,  and  it  is  not  going  to  reach  its 
fullest  extent  without  developing  a 
real  program  of  cooperation  with 
our  allies. 


Industrial  Trends 


T 

JL  he  changing  industrial  situation 
has  a  strong  interaction  with  our  fu¬ 
ture  security  arrangements.  We  must 
learn  how  to  function  today  in  rela¬ 
tive  technological  parity  with  our  al¬ 
lies.  Many  technologies  of  military 
relevance  are  driven  by  the  commer¬ 
cial  rather  than  the  military  market¬ 
place.  Industrialized  nations  are 
realizing  that  they  must  find  their 
niche  in  the  high  technology  world. 
Moreover,  each  nation  needs  some 
measure  of  technological  and  indus¬ 
trial  independence.  The  concept  of 
coalition  security  implies  nations 
working  together  in  defense  areas, 
without  undue  security  constraints. 

In  electronic  warfare,  intelligence, 
and  space,  for  example,  coalition  de¬ 
fense  requires  cooperation  at  all  levels 
of  research,  development,  operation, 
and  support  —  and  once  systems  are 
fielded,  continued  sharing  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  capabilities  data.  Existing 
constraints  on  information  flow  make 
such  communication  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult.  A  security  coalition,  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  requires  a  better  mechanism  for 
dialog  cross  the  broad  industrial 
base,  with  reasoned  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  classifying  and  handling 
information. 


The  industrial  situation  is  actively 
changing  and  will  impact  the  way  we 
arrange  for  a  secure  future.  Today, 
we  have  to  learn  to  function  in  a 
world  where,  in  many  areas,  we  have 
relative  technological  parity  with 
friends  and  allies.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  the  U.  S.  can  retain  a  tech¬ 
nological  and  industrial  advantage 
generally,  it  is  clear  that  in  specific 
areas  relevant  to  security  and  de¬ 
fense,  others  will  match  us  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  qualify  as  competent 
independent  forces. 

Today,  many  technologies  relevant 
to  the  military  are  driven  by  the  com¬ 
mercial,  not  the  military,  marketplace 
—  electronics  and  robotics  are  clear 
examples.  Industrialized  nations  real¬ 
ize  that  to  remain  viable  political  en¬ 
tities,  they  must  participate  in  the 
high  technology  affairs  of  the  world 
and  find  their  special  niche.  Further¬ 
more,  the  first  prerequisite  for  a 
healthy  western  democracy  is  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  technological  and  industrial 
independence.  It  seems  inevitable 
that  military  allies  will  be  economic 
adversaries  and  that  many  relevant 
military  technologies  will  be  driven 
by  the  nonmilitary  commercial 
marketplace. 

The  concept  of  a  coalition  security 
is  inescapable  today.  We  can  no 
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longer  either  think  or  behave  as 
though  we  can  handle  it  alone.  We 
have  no  real  alternative  but  to  de¬ 
pend  on  allies,  friends,  and  coali¬ 
tions.  Further,  although  we  may 
have  excuses  for  being  numerically 
inferior,  we  have  no  excuse  for  being 
substantively  inferior.  The  U.  S.  and 
its  allies  and  friends  are  superior  in 
wealth,  population,  and  industrial 
capacity,  and  have  a  more  talented 
work  force.  To  remain  secure,  we 
must  see  that  these  strengths  are 
leveraged.  Too  many  of  today's  prac¬ 
tices  and  perceptions  are  based  on 
the  arrogant  premise  that  the  U.  S. 
will  retain  a  superior  technological 
position  across  the  board  and  that 
sharing  information  with  an  ally  is 
tantamount  to  providing  it  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

Let  us  take  some  specific  examples. 
Computers,  microelectronics,  commu¬ 
nications,  and  software  are  areas 
where  it  is  not  obvious  that  we  have 
the  necessary  elements  in  place  to  be 
dominant.  Not  to  deprecate  our  abil¬ 
ity,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  not  an  over¬ 
whelmingly  dominant  force;  other 
nations  and  other  societies  have  the 
capacity  to  be  equivalent  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  They  can  participate,  in 
some  cases  even  lead.  But  it  is  quite 
clear  that  we  must  all  work  together 
on  smart  weapons,  reconnaissance 
and  target  acquisition,  communica¬ 
tions,  data  handling,  fusion,  analysis, 
and  so  forth  —  and  without  undue 
and  unnatural  constraints. 

Another  critical  area  is  electronic 
warfare.  Because  of  national  require¬ 
ments,  our  allies  are  progressing  rap¬ 
idly  in  the  field  of  electronics. 


Moreover,  military  and  political  lead¬ 
ers  increasingly  recognize  that  the 
management  of  electronics  and  sig¬ 
nals  is  essential  to  modem  defense 
and  security.  We  should  surely  expect 
our  allies  to  want  a  measure  of  inde¬ 
pendent  capability  based  on  their 
own  industrial  skills  in  this  funda¬ 
mental  area.  We  can  expect  them  to 
be  competent  and  equivalent  to  us  in 
many  ways.  Coalition  defense  and 
cooperation  between  nations  de¬ 
mands  cooperation  in  electronic  war¬ 
fare,  and  that  means  cooperation  at 
all  stages  -  research,  development, 
production,  operation,  and  support. 

Electronic  warfare  is  not  peculiar  in 
this  regard  but  it  stands  out  as  an  in¬ 
tricate  problem  demanding  a  shared 
appreciation  of  your  potential  oppo¬ 
nent,  and  a  shared  appreciation  of 
your  offensive  and  defensive  capabili¬ 
ties,  so  that  you  understand  what 
you  are  up  against  together  and  that 
you  are  going  to  go  it  together. 

Very  often,  electronic  warfare  de¬ 
mands  sharing  of  intelligence  and 
friendly  force  capability,  both  of 
which  are  very  difficult  now.  Opera¬ 
tionally  too,  once  the  equipment 
and  techniques  and  people  are 
fielded,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to 
share  intelligence,  to  share  capability, 
and  in  ways  we  find  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  now  because  of  constraints  on 
information  flow . 

.Another  area  worth  examining  is 
space.  The  U.  S.  has  had  a  clearly 
dominant  position  in  space  for  the 
past  few  decades,  and  that  is  likely  to 
continue  for  some  time.  As  in  elec¬ 
tronics  and  the  information  sciences, 
however,  participation  in  the  technol¬ 
ogies  and  industries  necessary  to  ex¬ 
tend  humanity's  domain  into  space  is 


important  to  any  healthy,  industrially 
advanced  nation.  Space  can  stir  the 
imagination  with  its  frontier-like  qual¬ 
ity  and  can  cause  nations  to  devote 
an  otherwise  irrational  proportion 
of  their  wealth  to  participate  in  its 
exploitation. 

It  appears  our  friends  and  allies  are 
following  exactly  that  perspective  and 
are  applying  resources  to  space-re¬ 
lated  activities  beyond  what  might  be 
directly  analyzed  as  economic  and  se¬ 
curity  needs.  From  all  appearances, 
that  effort  will  accelerate  as  their  elec¬ 
tronics,  information  sciences,  and 
other  related  industries  mature.  We 
must  anticipate  the  need,  therefore, 
to  cooperate  in  new  ways  in  space-re¬ 
lated  projects  and  activities  important 
to  collective  security  —  in  communi¬ 
cations,  navigation,  meteorology, 
reconnaissance,  surveillance  and  in¬ 
telligence,  and  even  in  weaponry. 

Intelligence  is  a  key  area  that  will 
surely  be  affected  by  parity  in  elec¬ 
tronics  and  information  sciences  and 
perhaps,  by  a  growing  competence  in 
space  on  the  part  of  our  allies.  The 
U.S.  will  probably  remain  the  domi¬ 
nant  force  in  intelligence  in  the  Free 
World  for  a  long  time  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  One  is  the  long-standing 
and  very  close  relationship  between 
our  industry,  military,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  activities.  For  several  decades 
we  have  been  served  by  a  very  com¬ 
petent  work  force,  with  the  finest  of 
industrial  and  technological  bases,  on 
a  global  program  that  spans  the  en¬ 
tire  spectrum  of  military  and  national 
security  problems  and  includes  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  friendly  and  allied  nations.  For 
these  reasons,  we  will  probably  re¬ 
main  an  overwhelmingly  dominant 
influence  in  Free  World  intelligence 
processes  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
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Nonetheless,  our  friends  and  allies 
are  strengthening  their  own  techni¬ 
cal  capability  and  will  want  a  more 
equivalent  relationship  as  their  contri¬ 
bution  increases.  For  our  part,  it  is 
clear  that  the  more  they  can  contrib¬ 
ute,  the  more  we  will  ask  of  them. 

As  the  relationship  between  sensor 
systems,  weapon  systems,  and  the 
forces  becomes  more  complex  and 
interactive,  the  reconnaissance  and 
target  acquisition  capabilities  of  one 
nation  must  support  the  weapon 
systems  and  maneuver  elements  of 
another.  Then  access  ranges  and 
timeliness  will  demand  much  better 
integration  between  the  elements  of 
combined  forces. 

We  are  fielding  reconnaissance  in¬ 
telligence  systems  that  span  broad  ar¬ 
eas,  look  deep,  respond  in  real  time, 
and  extend  over  forces  not  totally 
American;  and  we  can  expect  in¬ 
creased  exchange  requirements  com¬ 
ing  from  our  allies.  We,  in  turn,  will 
demand  more  from  our  allies  because 
they  are  capable  of  more;  in  fact,  thev 
are  fielding  relevant  systems  at 
present.  It  is  very  clear  that  we  need 
to  work  together;  in  particular  we 
need  to  rationalize  the  classification 
and  security-handling  procedures 
that  surround  the  intelligence  field. 

Other,  classified  areas  of  technol¬ 
ogy  being  worked  on  today  are  also 
important  to  the  tactical  arena,  in 
terms  of  people,  institutions,  and 
processes.  In  due  course  those  areas 
will  have  to  emerge  from  cover  and 
be  treated  in  an  alliance  or  coalition 
sense.  As  another  example,  I  would 
identify  computer-aided  design  as  an 


area  in  which  we  need  to  work  with 
allies  and  friends.  The  process  of 
moving  all  those  transistors  into  that 
compressed  space  will  increase  the 
portion  of  operational  content  on  the 
chip.  This  will  increase  the  burden  on 
the  automated  design  function  to  be 
closely  coupled  with  the  operational 
i  problem.  It  means  that  we  must  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  operational  inte¬ 
gration  implications  are  much  earlier 
in  the  design  process,  and  that  effort 
is  going  to  require  cooperation  with 
friends  and  allies  at  the  design  level. 

These  are  some  of  the  areas  where 
I  believe  we  need  to  anticipate  a 
change  in  the  industrial  process.  In 
the  U.  S.,  we  go  to  great  pains  to 
bring  industry,  academia,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  activities  together  in  support 
of  our  national  defense  and  security 
needs.  We  work  hard  at  making  it 
possible  for  the  people  involved  to  be 
informed  and  to  discuss  the  national 
security  issues  together.  This  phenom 
enon  has  been  prejudicially  labeled 
the  military-industrial  complex  with 
revolving  doors.  However,  it  is  the 
primary  reason,  in  my  view,  for  our 
strength  today.  In  my  judgment,  it 
has  provided  for  the  best-informed 
military  systems  engineers  in  the 
world. 

Now  what  makes  us  believe  we 
can  achieve  an  effective  coalition  de¬ 
fense  without  the  same  type  of  inter¬ 
action  across  the  industrial  base  that 
supports  it?  I  believe  we  need  much 
better  mechanisms  for  dialogue 
across  national  lines,  to  include  the 
government,  academia,  and  industry 
of  all  cooperating  nations.  It  should 
include  rational  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures  for  handling  the  classified  in¬ 
formation  problem,  for  intelligence, 
for  operational  data,  and  for  techno¬ 
logical  data. 


Finally,  a  word  about  technology 
transfer.  Too  much  of  our  present  be¬ 
havior  is  unilateral.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  we  can  defend  our¬ 
selves  under  these  circumstances.  I 
have  never  seen  nor  heard  a  self-con¬ 
sistent  concept  for  stringent  technol¬ 
ogy  transfer  controls  in  the  context  of 
depending  on  allies  and  coalitions. 
Conversely,  1  have  not  heard  a  self- 
consistent  theory  of  how  we  would 
defend  ourselves  alone.  Of  course 
there  are  risks  in  the  leakage  of  tech¬ 
nology  to  the  Soviets,  but  there  are 
also  risks  in  the  failure  to  cooperate 
with  allies  and  friends  essential  to 
our  security. 

As  we  know  from  our  own  national 
circumstances,  a  sound  security  pol¬ 
icy  in  a  democratic  process  requires 
more  than  a  w  arehouse  of  weapons. 

It  requires  a  consensus  of  political 
will,  a  healthy  economy,  an  effective 
industrial  capacity  supported  by  the 
leading  technologies,  and  an  edu¬ 
cated  and  trained  work  force.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  rational  connection  between 
operational  concepts,  resource  alloca¬ 
tion,  and  system  design  that  cannot 
be  made  unilaterally.  It  means  citi¬ 
zens  participating  in  and  benefiting 
from  national  security  expenditures. 
That  is  not  only  true  for  the  United 
States;  it  will  be  true  for  all  nations. 

A  sound  security  posture  for  coali¬ 
tion  defense  requires  no  less  than 
that,  it  is  extremely  difficult;  but 
what  is  our  alternative? 


Some  Reflections  on  Alliance  Strategy  and  the 
Problem  of  Command,  Control,  and  Communication 


T 

he  political  aspects  of  the  CM 
problem  lie  in  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  political  decision-making 
and  the  use  of  forces  and  strategy. 
Although  procedures  exist  for  emer¬ 
gency  consultations  on  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  use,  the  existing  strategy  for 
employing  nuclear  weapons  does  not 
seem  tailored  to  the  consultative  pro¬ 
cess.  The  military  posture  of  early  use 
is  not  compatible  with  NATO's  philos¬ 
ophy  of  caution  and  prudence  in  cri¬ 
sis  or  the  early  phases  of  war.  The 
very  structure  and  deployment  of 
forces  on  a  first-use  basis  could  create 
reciprocal  fears  of  first  use  and  actu¬ 
ally  short-circuit  political  control.  Re¬ 
structuring  of  the  military  posture  in 
CM  improvements  requires  order  to 
assure  control  over  the  employment 
of  forces,  particularly  nuclear  forces. 

A  no-first-use  policy,  supported  by 
more  sophisticated  CM,  is  likely  to 
emphasize  control  over  all  use  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  Deterrence,  moreover, 
cannot  provide  total  insurance 
against  nuclear  war.  Nations  want 
the  ability  to  withhold,  slow  down, 
or  halt  military  operations  and  appor¬ 
tion  and  control  the  use  of  weapons 
to  allow  time  for  reflection,  communi¬ 
cation,  and  bargaining.  CM  must  be 
able  to  fulfill  that  requirement.  NATO 
must  be  able  to  cope  with  both  long 


and  short  wars  and  with  a  spectrum 
of  ambiguous  and  uncertain  potential 
challenges  and  warnings.  C'l  must 
fit  that  entire  spectrum  of  contin¬ 
gencies.  Improved  CM,  therefore, 
must  begin  at  the  highest  level  of 
policy  formation. 


Problems  related  to  CM  have  not 
loomed  high  in  the  deliberations  and 
planning  of  NATO.  The  issue  is  re¬ 
ceiving  increased  attention  in  the  alli¬ 
ance,  although  the  "task  force  six" 
report  of  the  Long-Term  Defense  Pro¬ 
gram  (LTDP)  for  C1  improvement  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  followed  up  as 
intensively  as  intended. 

In  fact,  apart  from  the  "task  force 
ten"  report  on  INF  modernization, 
the  LTDP  seems  to  have  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  considerable  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  oblivion.  Three  major  NATO 
commanders  have  approved  a  C' 
plan  for  the  alliance  that  is  coordi¬ 
nated  inter  alia  with  SACEUR's  rapid 
reenforcement  plan  and  plans  for  im¬ 
plementing  the  concepts  of  forward 
defense  and  follow-on  force  commit¬ 
ments.  SACEUR  is  in  the  process  of 
working  out  a  new  integrated  air  de¬ 
fense  plan.  Air  defense  has  been  the 
subject  of  integrated  coalition  defense 
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solutions  through  NADGE  (NATO  Air 
Defense  Ground  Environment),  and 
more  recently  NAEW  &  C,  (NATO's 
Airborne  Early  Warning  and  Control) 
system  which  is  in  fact  the  first  fully 
integrated  coalition  force. 

The  establishment  of  the  commonly 
funded  infrastructure  program,  N1CS, 
NATO's  Integrated  Communications 
System,  was  agreed  in  1971.  It  will  be 
implemented  in  two  stages,  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  which  will  involve  the  meld¬ 
ing  of  stand-alone  subsystems  into  an 
integrated  system,  but  it  will  not  be 
completed  until  1995. 

NaTO's  command  and  control  sys¬ 
tems  are  essentially  an  overlay  on  the 
existing  C1  systems  for  national 
forces.  The  major  task  at  hand  is  to 
I  ensure  compatibility  and  interopera¬ 
bility  among  the  systems.  In  addition, 
many  improvements  are  necessary  to 
'  enhance  survivability,  including  con- 
i  cealment,  dispersion,  redundancy, 

I  hardening,  and  reduced  sizes  and 
I  signatures  of  units,  to  name  a  few. 

The  obstacles  to  information  shar- 
j  ing,  particularly  electronic  intelligence 
information,  in  a  multinational  alli¬ 
ance  are  many,  and  the  systems  at 
large  may  become  saturated  and 
I  break  down  from  an  overload  of  in¬ 
formation.  Reliance  on  sophisticated 
C'l  systems  introduces  critical  nodes 
of  vulnerability  in  the  defense  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  NATO  allies,  thereby 
posing  vexing  problems  of  system 
breakdown  and  weakening  capacities 
for  graceful  degradation.  Flexibility, 
redundancy,  and  simplicity  would 
seem  to  constitute  basic  require- 
i  ments,  particularly  for  the  smaller 
|  allies. 


The  problems  of  compatibility  are 
the  subjects  of  continuous  consider¬ 
ation  and  negotiation  in  the  alliance 
through  the  STANAG  (Standardiza¬ 
tion  Agreements)  process.  Differences 
i  in  operational  concepts,  service  tradi- 
■  tions,  costs,  and  institutional  interests 
militate  against  optimum  solutions 
}  for  NATO.  The  search  for  workable 
'  solutions  to  the  interface  between 
NATO  C’l  systems  and  those  of 
.  France  has  produced  several  exam- 
|  pies  of  the  triumph  of  pragmatic 
adaptation. 

j  NATO  covers  a  wide  and  diverse 
|  area.  It  spans  substantial  differences 
\  in  military  organization  and  techno- 
j  logical  sophistication.  C'l  solutions 
!  cannot  be  confined  to  the  conditions 
1  on  the  central  front.  Furthermore,  C'l 
j  involves  frontier  technologies  with 
]  high  spin-off  potential,  and  NATO  na¬ 
tions  are  demonstrably  unwilling  to 
concede  dominance  to  single  suppli- 
j  ers.  Unfortunately,  the  "two-way 
street"  commitment  of  the  Carter  ad¬ 
ministration  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  emulated  by  its  successor. 

Requirements  for  C'l  systems  are 
posed  by  the  strategy  of  the  alliance 
and  the  structure  and  disposition  of 
the  forces  designed  to  implement  that 
strategy.  The  systems  must  also  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  strategy  and 
forces  of  would-be  adversaries.  The 
survivability  of  legitimate  decision¬ 
making  authority  is  a  key  require¬ 
ment  to  any  strategy  for  the  alliance. 
The  national  authorities  must  have 
available  reliable,  tested,  and  known 
procedures  for  emergency  communi¬ 
cations  and  consultation  among 
themselves  as  w-ell  as  with  the  adver¬ 
sary.  Procedures  exist  for  consulta¬ 
tions  concerning  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  but  existing  strategy  for 
possible  employment  of  nuclear 


weapons  does  not  appear  to  be  tai¬ 
lored  to  the  consultative  process  that 
would  precede  its  implementation. 

A  militarv  posture  that  is  designed 
a  round  a  presumption  of  early  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  not  readily  com¬ 
patible  with  the  political  emphasis  on 
caution  and  prudence  that  is  likely  to 
dominate  in  the  decision-making 
councils  of  NATO  on  the  threshold  of 
war  or  during  its  earlv  and  ambigu¬ 
ous  phases.  Indeed,  it  is  arguable 
that  dependence  on  earlv  resort  to 
nuclear  weapons  is  likely  to  accentu¬ 
ate  differences  in  the  perceived  stakes 
and  reduce  cohesion  precisely  at  the 
I  point  of  crisis.  Decision-makers  may 
find  their  options  constrained  by  the 
actual  disposition  of  forces.  NATO's 
i  present  reliance  on  a  large  number  of 
highly  vulnerable  battlefield  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  forward  area  can  im¬ 
pose  the  dilemma  of  using  or  losing 
them  earlv  in  the  war.  In  fact,  that 
j  very  syndrome  could  exacerbate  esca- 
latory  pressures  through  unintended 
"invitations"  of  preemption,  invita¬ 
tions  NATO  in  turn  might  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  preempt.  The  decision 
systems  might  become  enveloped  by 
reciprocal  fears  of  first  use. 

Theater  nuclear  weapons  have  in 
fact  been  superimposed  upon  the  tra¬ 
ditional  structure  of  conventional 
forces.  They  would  tend  to  produce 
pressures  for  decentralization  of  com¬ 
mand  and  control  as  they  are  distrib¬ 
uted  to  a  large  number  of  different 
military  units.  The  problems  of  main¬ 
taining  coordination,  central  direc¬ 
tion,  and  political  control  over  the 
employment  of  theater  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  in  Europe  are  compounded  by 
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the  large  number  of  weapons  in¬ 
volved  and  their  intermingling  with 
conventional  forces.  The  existence  of 
dual  capable  delivery  systems  exacer¬ 
bates  the  problems  of  discrimination 
and  tends  to  stimulate  pressures  for 
preemption.  The  short  decision  times 
accentuate  the  destabilizing  impact  of 
decisions  for  dispersal  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  special  munition 
sites  to  firing  units.  Quick-reaction  al¬ 
ert  procedures  which  are  designed  to 
enhance  deterrence  could  actually 
draw  fire  in  the  context  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  tensions  of  an  acute  crisis.  The 
governing  command  structures  for 
theater  nuclear  forces  in  Europe  are 
probably  quite  unstable  and  prone  to 
accident  and  breakdown  in  crisis  or 
war.  It  is  arguable  that  the  doomsday 
machine  which  appears  to  have  been 
installed  in  Europe  contributes  to  de¬ 
terrence.  However,  as  societies  have 
become  increasingly  aware  and  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  awesome  reality  of 
nuclear  war,  the  deterrent  posture 
from  the  early  1960s  has  ceased  to  be 
reassuring  in  the  1980s. 

The  actual  structure  and  deploy¬ 
ment  of  forces  may  short-circuit  the 
political  control  of  the  employment  of 
forces.  Improvements  in  C’  require, 
therefore,  that  attention  also  be 
brought  to  bear  on  measures  to  re¬ 
structure  the  military  posture  with  a 
view  to  preserving  actual  control  over 
the  employment  of  forces,  particu¬ 
larly  nuclear  forces. 

A  doctrine  of  massive  employment 
may  be  preferable  in  terms  of  C’  re¬ 
quirements,  and  it  may  also  have 
some  attractive  features  from  the 
point  of  view  of  deterrence.  How¬ 
ever,  the  ability  to  survive  enemy  at¬ 
tacks  will  continue  to  be  important  in 
order  to  protect  deterrence  against 


circumvention  through  reciprocal 
fears  of  first  use. 

The  C’  system  itself  must  be  able  to 
survive  and  provide  an  essential  com¬ 
munication  network  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  emergency  action  messages. 
Present  NATO  strategy  contained  in 
MC-14/3,  the  strategy  of  flexible  re¬ 
sponse,  was  promulgated  in  1967.  It 
is  16  years  old  and  important  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  structure  and 
correlation  of  forces  since  that  time.  If 
we  move  back  in  history  16  years  be¬ 
fore  the  formal  adoption  of  MC-14'3, 
we  would  be  in  the  year  1951;  and  if 
we  take  into  account  that  the  actual 
process  of  strategic  reassessment 
leading  up  to  the  1967  decision 
started  several  years  earlier,  we 
would,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
have  to  move  back  to  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  World  War  II. 


lhe  arrival  of  strategic  parity  and  the 
extensive  deployment  of  theater  nu¬ 
clear  forces  by  the  Soviet  Union  have 
changed  the  calculus  of  relative  ad¬ 
vantage  and  options.  A  strategy  of 
early  and  first  use  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  threatens  to  strain  the  credibility 
of  American  extended  deterrence  in  a 
manner  that  is  likely  to  cause  social 
opposition  and  doubts  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  addition  to 
leaving  Moscow  unmoved. 

Declaratory  enunciations  of  a  no- 
first-use  of  nuclear  weapons  doctrine 
should  follow  v.ther  than  precede  the 
changes  in  the  military  posture  which 
could  lend  credibility  to  the  declara¬ 
tion.  Such  changes  involve  a  restruc¬ 
turing  and  build-down  of  the  theater 
nuclear  posture  as  well  as  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  conventional  defense  ca¬ 
pability  along  the  lines  of  LTDP. 
Discussion  of  the  option  of  no  first 


use  serves  the  purpose  of  identifying 
a  desirable  objective  and  the  associ¬ 
ated  direction  of  change.  NATO  needs 
to  fashion  a  program  for  gradual  re¬ 
form  of  both  posture  and  doctrine. 

If  NATO  should  ever  find  itself  at 
the  precipice  of  war  the  ability  to 
communicate  with  the  adversary 
would  be  of  critical  importance.  The 
infrastructure  for  such  communica¬ 
tion  must  be  created  in  peacetime, 
and  it  must  be  able  to  function  also  in 
the  midst  of  war  enabling  the  adver¬ 
saries  to  negotiate  about  disengage¬ 
ment  and  termination  of  the  war. 
Facilities  should  exist  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  credible  evidence  of  inten¬ 
tions.  Deeds  speak  louder  than  words 
to  skeptical  listeners.  The  adversary 
should  be  able  to  ascertain  the  mes¬ 
sages  which  NATO  may  want  to 
communicate  through  its  acts  of  com¬ 
mitment  and  restraint.  The  two  alli¬ 
ances  which  confront  each  other  on 
the  continent  in  Europe  may  consider 
the  establishment  of  parallel  crisis 
communication  centers  t<’  which 
would  be  assigned  liaison  .  ins  from 
the  other  side  which  would  provide 
an  on-call  capability  to  ascertain  the 
absence  of  feared  threats  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  host  alliance  in  the  event 
of  a  crisis  and  the  attendant  increased 
danger  of  war.  Such  liaison  teams 
could  provide  the  man-in-the-loop 
element  of  a  CT  system  for  inter-alli¬ 
ance  crisis  management.  It  would 
supplement  national  hotlines  and  em¬ 
body  the  notion  that  in  the  nuclear 
age  nations  have  an  overriding 
shared  interest  in  preventing  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  general  and  escalation 
to  nuclear  war  in  particular.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  parallel  crisis  commu¬ 
nication  centers  could  follow  a  formal 


agreement  between  the  two  alliances 
on  the  mutual  renunciation  of  force, 
patterned  on  the  "Eastern  agree¬ 
ments"  between  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  Po¬ 
land  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
other.  It  would  provide  substance 
and  tangible  commitment  to  the 
undertaking. 

Both  alliances  could  move  toward 
some  minimum  understanding  con¬ 
cerning  the  codes  of  conduct,  such  as 
the  non-targeting  of  national  com¬ 
mand  centers  and  no  first  use  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  Formal  treaties  are  not 
necessary  and  could  in  addition  have 
deleterious  effects  by  implying  a  droit 
de  regard  for  the  adversary  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  defense  planning  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  opposite  alliance. 
Unilateral  declarations  which  follow 
changes  in  the  posture,  including  the 
institution  of  robust  C'l  systems, 
could  dampen  the  expectations  of  nu¬ 
clear  escalation  in  the  East-West  rela¬ 
tionship  as  well  as  within  national 
societies.  Deterrence  is  unlikely  to  be 
substantially  affected  since  no  side 
could  have  high  confidence  in  the 
ability  to  stem  the  process  of  escala¬ 
tion  if  war  were  ever  to  be  unleashed, 
and  since  neither  side  could  expect 
the  adversary  to  refrain  from  resort  to 
nuclear  weapons  if  pressed  against 
the  wall. 

A  NATO  policy  of  no-first-use  of 
nuclear  weapons  will  require  a  more 
sophisticated  C'l  system  than  a  sim¬ 
ple  strategy  of  massive  first  use.  It  is 
possible  to  envisage  massive  second 
use  options,  but  the  philosophy 
which  would  underpin  any  moves 
away  from  the  "first  use  if  necessary" 
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to  a  "second  use  only"  doctrine  is 
likely  to  lead  to  increased  emphasis 
on  control  over  any  use,  on  tailoring 
retaliatory  use  to  the  specific  chal¬ 
lenge  at  hand.  It  would  impose  a 
kind  of  lex  talionis  involving  an  eye 
for  an  eye,  but  no  more  than  an  eye 
for  an  eye.  It  is  also  an  option  to 
withhold  or  reduce  retaliation  in  the 
event  of  losing  an  eye  in  the  hope  of 
protecting  many  eyes  and  reversing 
the  process  of  escalation.  Hence,  a 
move  toward  no  first  use  is  likely  to 
pose  operational  requirements  for  C'l 
which  are  quite  similar  to  those  that 
flow  from  strategies  for  limited  and 
controlled  response. 

Europeans  have  tended  to  object  to 
both  the  concept  of  "no  first  use" 
and  limited  options,  for  fear  of  de¬ 
grading  deterrence  of  any  war.  How¬ 
ever,  the  dialectical  ping-pong  game 
of  transatlantic  discussions  about  the 
role  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  strat¬ 
egy  of  the  alliance  indicates  that  the 
tensions  between  requirements  for 
deterrence  and  reassurance,  between 
the  fears  of  entanglement  and  disen¬ 
gagement,  can  only  be  resolved  bv 
the  constitution  of  a  robust  conven¬ 
tional  defense  option  for  the  alliance. 
It  does  not  mean  decoupling  nor  does 
it  imply  denuclearization.  The  nuclear 
shadow  would  still  be  hanging  over 
any  conflict  in  Europe  and  would  de¬ 
ter  the  contending  parties  from  press¬ 
ing  any  advantage  ter  the  limit.  But 
the  nuclear  shadow  might  cease  to 
saturate  the  consciousness  and  con¬ 
science  of  our  societies.  In  the  broad¬ 
est  sense,  CT  requirements  for  the 
alliance  comprise  the  need  for  a  strat¬ 
egy  and  a  force  structure  that  do  not 
impose  large  strains  on  the  cri  Jibility 
of  the  state  in  the  eyes  of  society. 

NATO  has  negotiated  agreements 
and  political  guidelines  concerning 


the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  beginning 
|  with  the  1962  Athens  guidelines  and  ; 
including  the  1969  guidelines  con-  I 
cerning  consultation  procedures,  the  j 
1970  guidelines  for  initial  tactical  use, 
the  1970  guidelines  for  atomic  demoli¬ 
tion  munitions,  and  the  1972  agree¬ 
ments  concerning  the  role  of  theater 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  1972  agreements  are  not  really 
guidelines,  but  rather  concepts  de- 
signed  to  produce  a  set  of  options, 

'  which  might  or  might  not  be  used. 
Nuclear  release  must  be  authorized  i 
by  the  American  President  in  consul-  j 
tation  with  the  allies  in  the  North  At-  I 
lantic  Council,  according  to  agreed 
procedures.  Such  release  procedures 
apply  to  all  nuclear  weapons  in  Eu¬ 
rope  under  agreements  establishing 
programs  of  cooperation.  SACEUR's 
nuclear  operation  plan  includes  pre-  ' 
pared  selected  employment  plans,  as 
well  as  a  general  strike  plan  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  American  single  inte¬ 
grated  operation  plan  (SIOP). 

Battlefield  weapons  reportedly  are 
not  included  in  the  prepared  attack 
options.  It  is  symptomatic  of  the 
problems  and  interests  involved  that 
j  NATO  has  been  unable  to  agree  on 
guidelines  for  follow-on  use  of  nu- 
|  clear  weapons. 

.American  nuclear  weapons  are  ei¬ 
ther  single-  or  dual-key  systems,  i.e., 
some  require  the  active  consent  of  the 
host  government  for  use.  The  new  in¬ 
termediate  range  nuclear  forces  (INF), 
which  may  be  deployed  in  Western 
Europe  if  the  Geneva  INF  negotia¬ 
tions  prove  unsuccessful,  will  be 
single-key  systems.  The  Federal  Re-  [ 
public  of  Germany,  for  political  rea¬ 
sons,  did  not  want  a  finger  on 


nuclear  weapons  capable  of  hitting 
targets  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  singular  position 
for  the  Federal  Republic,  similar  con¬ 
ditions  apply  in  other  host  countries. 
It  is  arguable  that  single-kev  arrange¬ 
ments  provide  a  more  convincing  link 
in  the  chain  of  deterrence  linking 
U.S.  strategic  forces  to  the  defense  of 
NATO-Europe  than  dual-key  arrange¬ 
ments,  as  the  decision  procedures 
concerning  the  weapons  in  Europe 
would  be  the  same  as  for  U.S.  strate¬ 
gic  weapons. 

In  any  event,  the  dual-key  discus¬ 
sion  in  relation  to  INF  illustrates  how 
C'  arrangements  are  also  determined 
in  relation  to  broader  issues  of  for¬ 
eign  policy.  In  the  German  case,  they 
encompass  perspectives  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  order  in  Europe  in  general,  and 
international  relations  in  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  in  particular. 

In  the  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  se¬ 
curity  policies  have  evolved  around  a 
concept  of  deterrence.  Adversaries 
are  constrained  from  aggression  bv 
the  prospect  of  suffering  losses  in¬ 
commensurate  with  the  prospective 
gains.  In  addition,  nuclear  weapons 
introduce  inhibiting  uncertainties.  Ir¬ 
respective  of  the  sophistication  and 
versatility  of  the  C'l  systems,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  possible  escalation  docs  not 
lend  itself  to  high-confidence  man¬ 
agement.  Deterrence  is  sustained  to 
some  degree  by  the  threat  which 
leaves  something  to  chance,  bv  the 
implicit  threat  to  lose  control. 

Deterrence  cannot  provide  an  iron¬ 
clad  insurance  against  the  outbreak  of 
war.  War  may  result  from  miscalcula¬ 
tion,  technical  accidents,  or  escalation 


of  a  local  conflict  into  a  broader  con¬ 
flagration.  Hence,  nations  take  out  in¬ 
surance  against  a  possible  failure  of 
deterrence,  and  much  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  about  strategy  has  centered  on 
the  problems  of  what  I  would  call  de¬ 
terrence  plus,  that  is,  on  how  much 
and  what  kind  of  insurance  ought  to 
be  taken  out  against  a  breakdown  of 
the  deterrence  system. 

In  the  event  of  a  failure  of  deter¬ 
rence,  nations  would  want  to  possess 
more  options  than  the  conduct  of  all- 
out  nuclear  war.  At  the  minimum, 
they  want  to  possess  the  ability  to 
halt  action  and  negotiate  deescalation 
or  termination  of  the  war.  C'l  pro¬ 
vides  the  essential  infrastructure  for 
such  options  to  become  real.  As  the 
technology  became  available,  options 
for  selective  and  controlled  employ¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons  found  their 
way  into  war  plans.  Here  problems 
arise  because  the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  insurance  against  a  breakdown 
of  deterrence  and  the  development  of 
strategies  for  fighting  limited  nuclear 
war  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  is 
not  a  clear-cut  division. 


I  he  slope  is  slippery  and  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  motives  and  capacities  is  un¬ 
certain.  President  Reagan  is  surely 
right  in  insisting  that  a  nuclear  war 
cannot  be  won  and  must  never  be 
fought.  The  actual  posture  should  be 
designed  to  underline  this  insight.  A 
minimum  requirement  is  the  ability  to 
withhold  action  to  provide  time  for 
reflection  and  communication  with 
the  adversary.  Hence,  we  are  back  to 
the  political  need  for  survivabte  forces 
and  reliable  and  redundant  C'l  sys¬ 
tems.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the 


process  of  political  reflection  and  de¬ 
cision  requires  more  time  than  the 
mere  transmission  of  information. 

Preoccupation  with  the  issues  be¬ 
yond  deterrence  requires  sensitive 
i  political  management  in  a  multina¬ 
tional  alliance  where  the  responsibili- 
I  ties  and  roles  are  not  and  cannot  be 
equally  distributed.  Defense  planning 
i  is  a  professional  and  necessary  en- 
I  deavor  and  it  should  not  be  kept  out¬ 
side  the  realm  of  public  scrutiny. 
However,  it  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  management  of  peaceful  in¬ 
ternational  relations.  In  recent  years, 
we  have  witnessed  how  relations  in 
j  the  alliance  have  become  strained  be- 
|  cause  of  a  propensity  to  discuss  rela- 
j  tionships  with  a  potential  adversary 
in  terms  of  war-fighting  scenarios. 

I  The  prospect  of  war,  particularly 
|  nuclear  war,  has  been  moved  to  the 
!  front  of  public  perception  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  a  governmental  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  its  potential  conduct. 
Coupled  with  bellicose  rhetoric  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  and  objectives  of 
the  adversary,  such  preoccupation 
has  caused  a  basic  estrangement  be¬ 
tween  society  and  state,  including 
I  state  institutions  like  the  alliance.  De- 
|  fense  policy  has  appeared  to  domi- 
!  nate  foreign  policy.  Teddy  Roosevelt 
j  offered  the  prudent  advice  of  speak¬ 
ing  softly  while  carrying  a  big  stick, 
j  Recent  practice  seems  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  a  somewhat  different  path  — 
talking  harshly  and  complaining 
about  the  inadequate  size  of  the  stick. 

Hubris  should  not  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
place  humility  in  the  approach  of 
governments  to  the  enormous  uncer¬ 
tainties  and  awesome  consequences 
of  nuclear  war.  C'l  svstems  can  never 


introduce  reliable  prediction  and  cal¬ 
culation.  They  cannot  enable  man  to 
play  God.  Their  function  is  neverthe¬ 
less  essential  in  the  attempt  of  gov¬ 
ernments  to  build  barriers  against  the 
unleashing  of  the  Promethean  power 
which  they  have  assembled.  Nuclear 
weapons  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
disinvention,  and  states  have  to  fash¬ 
ion  security  arrangements  in  cogni¬ 
zance  of  these  weapons'  continued 
existence  and  potential  reintroduction 
following  possible  agreements  on 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  More 
effort  may  be  devoted  to  designing 
C'l  systems  that  will  permit  govern¬ 
ments  to  rely  on  fewer  and  more  con¬ 
trollable  weapons,  on  withholdable 
responses,  and  on  communication 
with  the  adversary  during  crisis  and 
war  in  order  to  contain  the  pressures 
for  escalation  of  the  conflict. 

Peacekeeping  and  potential  peace 
restoration  through  nuclear  deter¬ 
rence  create  tensions  and  fears  that 
are  likely  to  erode  the  reassuring  func¬ 
tions  of  alliance.  Hence,  a  gradual 
transformation  of  defense  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  direction  of  reduced  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  nuclear  threat  would 
constitute  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  restoration  of  public  confidence  in 
the  capacity  of  the  alliance  to  extend 
security  to  the  North  Atlantic  region. 


Ihe  management  of  coalition  de¬ 
fense  requires  a  balanced  and  com¬ 
prehensive  approach  to  strategy  and 
the  development  of  force  postures.  It 
is  possible  to  identify  another  C'l  in 
this  connection.  Continuity,  Coher¬ 
ence,  and  Consistency  in  Implemen¬ 
tation.  Unfortunately,  careful  design 


has  an  uncomfortable  habit  of  coming 
apart  in  the  process  of  implementa¬ 
tion.  NATO's  "dual-track"  decision 
concerning  intermediate  range  nu¬ 
clear  forces  is  a  case  in  point.  It  was 
designed  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
from  undermining  the  political  order 
in  Europe  in  an  era  of  codified  strate¬ 
gic  parity  between  the  two  superpow¬ 
ers.  The  SS-20  missile  had  to  be 
drawn  down  and  brought  into  the 
negotiated  framework  for  the  East- 
West  military  balance.  It  should  pro¬ 
tect  the  strategic  interests  of  the 
non-nuclear  weapon  states  of  Europe, 
and  not  the  mutual  rights  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Russians  in  Europe.  It  was 
part  of  the  Long  Term  Defense  Pro¬ 
gram  —  the  High  Level  Group  was  in 
fact  "task  force  ten"  —  and  that  pro¬ 
gram  was  essentially  a  program  for 
strengthening  NATO's  conventional 
defense  posture.  It  was  designed  as  a 
twin-track  decision  wherein  the  track 
of  negotiation  was  assigned  equal 
weight  with  the  track  of  deployment. 

In  the  process  of  implementation 
the  basic  architecture  was  changed. 

In  1979  it  was  known  that  the  Persh¬ 
ing  Us  and  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles  would  not  be  available  for 
initial  deployment  until  the  end  of 
1983.  No  dates  were  fixed  for  deploy¬ 
ment  or  negotiation  in  December 
1979;  however,  governments  at  the 
time  told  their  skeptical  publics  that 
there  would  be  four  years  of  negotia¬ 
tion  before  deployment  would  start. 

In  light  of  the  experience  from  negoti¬ 
ating  the  SALT-1  and  SALT-11  treaties, 
the  four  years  did  not  seem  exces¬ 
sive.  As  the  end  of  1983  is  approach¬ 
ing,  the  negotiating  track  has  been 
active  for  only  two  years  while  prepa¬ 
rations  for  deployment  have  been 
proceeding  without  interruption. 

(The  Russians  held  back  and  caused 


an  initial  delay  of  10  months  and  the 
Reagan  administration  caused  an¬ 
other  10  months  of  delay  after  assum¬ 
ing  office.)  in  the  meantime  public 
support  for  the  "dual-track"  decision 
has  eroded. 

.American  failure  to  ratify  SALT-II 
changed  another  aspect  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  architecture.  The  NATO  communi¬ 
que  from  December  12,  1979,  which 
contains  the  "dual-track"  decision, 

!  includes  an  endorsement  of  the  SALT- 
II  Treaty,  and  envisaged  INF  negotia¬ 
tions  within  the  context  of  SALT-111. 

By  setting  up  separate  INF  negotia- 
I  tions  and  insisting  on  equal  force 
'  levels  for  the  Americans  and  the  Rus- 
i  sians,  NATO  has  in  fact  contributed 
|  towards  the  identification  of  a  sepa- 
!  rate  Euro-strategic  balance  with  the 
!  very  decoupling  connotations  which 
!  the  "dual-track"  decision  was  care¬ 
fully  designed  to  prevent.  The  chosen 
[  framework  made  it  inevitable,  fur- 
;  thermore,  that  Moscow  would  play 
;  the  political  card  of  bringing  British 
!  and  French  forces  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  "Euro-strategic  balance," 
thereby  exacerbating  the  problems  of 
political  balance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  non-nuclear  weapon 
states  in  Western  Europe,  and  sug¬ 
gesting  a  Soviet  droit  lie  regard  with 
respect  to  the  future  of  the  British 
;  and  French  deterrents  with  American 
consent.  Washington  has  refused  to 
accept  the  suggested  connection  but 
remains  adamant  in  its  insistence  on 
Soviet-American  equality.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  arguable  that  a  solution  which 
involves  a  build-down  of  the  SS-20 
force  to  some  150  warheads  on  some 
50  missiles  within  the  range  of  targets 


in  Western  Europe  coupled  with  a 
freeze  on  deployments  east  of  the 
80  "eastern  parallel  would  be  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  original  NATO  objective 
of  producing  a  "draw-down"  of  the 
SS-20  and  its  "draw-in"  into  a  frame¬ 
work  of  negotiated  regulation.  Such  a 
solution  could  provide  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  moreover,  for  recoupling  by  a 
declared  American  commitment  to 
counter  the  residual  SS-20  missiles 
by  U.S.  strategic  forces,  possibly 
through  an  increased  assignment 
of  SlOP  forces  to  SACEUR. 

Finally,  the  LTDP  appears  to  have 
been  moved  to  NATO's  back  burners 
with  the  result  of  moving  nuclear 
modernization  saliently  up  front  Co¬ 
alition  defense  requires  consistent 
and  continuous  management.  More 
attention  needs  to  be  devoted  to 
aligning  the  tasks  of  planning  and 
implementing  coalition  defense  with 
the  democratic  processes  of  elections 
and  the  formation  of  successor  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  member  countries  of 
the  Western  alliance. 

Modern  technology  has  a  role  to 
play  in  a  program  for  reducing 
NATO's  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons, 
and  sophisticated  C’l  systems  are 
needed  to  exploit  the  potential  of 
technologies  for  destroying  an  ene¬ 
my's  assault  formations  and  airfields. 
However,  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
designing  the  conventional  posture  to 
avoid  such  forces  as  would  impose 
upon  decision-makers  the  same  in¬ 
centives  and  constraints  and  the  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  they  would  replace 
and  complement. 

The  velocity  of  military  operations 
has  increased  in  quantum  jumps  dur¬ 
ing  the  20th  Century.  The  velocity  of 
decision-making  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  and  extensive  escala¬ 
tion  that  would  result  from  the  use  of 
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nuclear  weapons  and  some  of  the 
emerging  conventional  technologies. 

A  major  purpose  of  military  planning 
should  be  to  slow  and  space  military 
operations  to  create  time  for  reflection 
and  bargaining. 

High  reliance  on  a  dense  delivery 
of  advanced  conventional  munitions 
in  large  quantities  could  so  affect  the 
tempo  of  war  and  the  scale  of  de¬ 
struction  as  to  reduce  the  chances  of 
stopping  the  violence  and  preventing 
explosive  escalation  across  the  nu¬ 
clear  threshold.  Some  high-technol¬ 
ogy  approaches  to  conventional 
defense  could  lead  to  an  acceleration 
of  the  tempo  and  an  intensification 
of  the  scale  of  operations  that  could 
impose  the  same  strain  on  decision¬ 
making  systems  and  the  momentum 
of  war  as  w'ould  nuclear  weapons, 
and  thereby  reduce  the  prospects  of 
controlling  the  process  of  escalation. 
The  nuclear  threshold  may  be  blurred 
from  the  conventional  as  well  as  the 
nuclear  end  of  the  spectrum  of 
violence  in  war. 

C’l  systems  should  be  designed 
with  the  aim  of  slowing  down  mili¬ 
tary’  operations  and  apportioning  the 
commitment  of  weapons.  Strategy 
and  force  postures  must  be  related  to 
possible  conflict  scenarios.  NATO 
must  be  able  to  cope  with  prolonged 
conflicts  as  well  as  short  wars,  al¬ 
though  the  prospect  of  a  long  war  in 
Europe  dries  not  seem  likelv  in  a  nu¬ 
clear  context.  However,  insufficient 
capacities  for  sustained  defense  can 
harbor  weaknesses  which  may  be  ex¬ 
ploited  for  purposes  of  exerting  pres¬ 
sure  in  peacetime  or  during  crisis. 

For  political  reasons,  NATO  must 
rely  on  forward  defense  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  front  where  it  cannot  afford  to 
trade  space  for  time.  This  political 


constraint  has  implications  for  the  de¬ 
sign  of  C’l  systems  as  well.  NATO  is  a 
defense  alliance  and,  although  an  ag¬ 
gressor  cannot  expect  to  be  given 
sanctuary  status  outside  a  NATO  de¬ 
fense  area,  NATO  cannot  develop  a 
strategy  with  a  marked  offensive 
emphasis.  Social  consensus  would 
weaken  rapidly  in  Western  Europe  in 
the  event  of  such  a  choice.  Further¬ 
more,  NATO  must  fashion  strategies 
and  defense  postures  that  are  com¬ 
patible  with  the  development  of 
greater  pluralism  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Western  strategy  should  not  drive 
them  back  into  a  Soviet  strategic  em¬ 
brace.  The  air-land  battle  concept 
needs  to  be  considered  in  this 
broader  context  of  peacetime  political 
relations  in  Central  Europe. 

War  in  Europe  may  result  not  only 
from  a  deliberate  drive  to  establish 
mastery  through  military  occupation, 
it  could  also  result  from  spillover 
from  "police  actions”  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  or  from  probing  actions  on  the 
peripheries  of  the  alliance.  The  alli¬ 
ance  must  be  able  to  deal  with  a  spec¬ 
trum  of  potential  challenges,  many  of 
which  will  be  ambiguous  and  uncer¬ 
tain.  NATO  needs  the  capacity  to  re¬ 
spond  repeatedly  to  ambiguous 
warning.  A  high  reliance  on  nuclear 
responses  would  seem  to  harbor  ri¬ 
gidity  rather  than  flexibility  in  re¬ 
sponse.  C’l  systems  must  be  chosen 
with  reference  to  a  spectrum  of  possi¬ 
ble  contingencies  and  not  tailored 
solely  to  one  design  contingency. 

NATO  is  a  multinational  alliance  of 
sovereign  states.  Power  and  influ- 
;  ence,  however,  are  not  evenly  distrib- 
j  uted  within  the  alliance.  The  United 
States  carries  the  major  responsibili- 
I  ties  and  controls  the  most  forces. 


American  plans  and  decisions  tend  to 
drive  the  defense  posture  of  the  alii-  1 
ance.  In  the  nuclear  sphere,  allies 
may  share  in  the  design  of  guide¬ 
lines,  but  the  actual  plans  and  policy 
options  are  made  in  the  United 
States.  Brussels  is  far  awav  from 
Washington. 

The  Nuclear  Planning  Group  and 
j  the  Defense  Planning  Committee  pro- 
|  vide  an  institutional  framework  for 
joint  deliberations.  However,  actual 
:  decisions  emerge  elsewhere.  The  Mil¬ 
itary  Committee  plays  a  rather  emas¬ 
culated  role  compared  to  the  old 
Standing  Group  in  Washington.  The 
institutional  efficiency  of  NATO  has 
not  been  the  subject  of  the  studies  it 
deserves.  It  is  possible  that  a  NATO 
strategic  planning  group  should  be 
established  in  Washington  to  facilitate 
closer  coordination  and  interaction 
with  the  American  defense  planning 
process.  The  problem  of  C’l  improve¬ 
ment  has  to  be  approached  also  at  the 
level  of  high  policy  formation. 


MK 


Allied  Purposes  and  Command  and  Control 


i n  times  of  crisis,  it  can  never  be 
government  policy  to  let  crisis  turn 
into  nuclear  war.  The  crisis  value 
of  any  new  system  should  be  a  first 
priority.  C''s  central  task  will  be  to 
enable  government  to  intensify  com¬ 
munications,  both  public  and  private, 
within  itself,  with  other  friendly  na¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  adversary.  The 
critical  channel  of  communications 
will  be  between  the  two  major  adver¬ 
saries,  who  must  be  able  to  exchange 
as  many  intended  signals  and  as  few 
unintended  signals  as  possible.  Ev¬ 
erything  done  by  diplomats,  public 
speakers,  crowds,  and  military  com¬ 
manders  will  be  taken  as  a  signal  by 
the  adversaries.  Signals  arising  from 
military  movement  may  conflict,  in 
Moscow's  interpretation  of  them, 
with  signals  from  the  President.  It 
will  be  the  President's  responsibility 
to  resolve  those  conflicts  in  a  timely, 
effective  fashion.  In  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  outbreak,  the  first  require¬ 
ment  will  be  not  to  decapitate  the  en¬ 
emy  leadership,  so  that  the  lines  of 
communication  remain  open.  De¬ 
stroying  this  ability  to  communicate 
would  reduce  by  orders  of  magnitude 
the  prospect  of  ending  the  war  before 
the  remaining  arsenals  were  ex¬ 
pended.  The  survival  of  C'l  is  at  least 
in  part  the  option  of  our  adversary, 


as  it  is  our  option  vis-a-vis  Moscow. 
Weapons,  deployment,  and  C'l  sys¬ 
tems  that  do  not  meet  the  test  of  op¬ 
erability  in  a  crisis  situation  should 
not  be  procured  simply  for  the  sake 
of  a  perceived  present  or  future  bal¬ 
ance  of  power.  In  this  light,  there  are 
very  grave  questions  to  ask  concern¬ 
ing  the  MX  and  Pershing  II. 


In  a  crisis  situation,  where  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  alliance  is  to  keep  the 
crisis  from  turning  into  war,  the  task 
of  C’  will  be  to  keep  clear  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  communication  between  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders.  It  can  never  be  the 
object  policy  to  let  crisis  turn  into  a 
nuclear  war  or  even  into  the  kind  of 
large-scale  conventional  contest  in 
Europe  that  carries  with  it  the  risk 
that  it  will  turn  nuclear.  Assuming 
that  kind  of  crisis,  let  us  consider  the 
problems  created  for  command,  con¬ 
trol,  and  communication. 

The  central  proposition  about  be¬ 
havior  in  such  crisis  is  that  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  governments  will  be  intensely 
concerned  with  communication  of 
many  kinds:  communication  within 
government,  among  governments, 
and  with  the  adversary.  Each  is  likely 
to  be  partly  public,  partly  private. 
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Nikita  Khrushchev  at  a  1960 
press  conference  dealing  with 
charges  of  an  American  violation 
of  the  Soviet  border.  The  first  re¬ 
quirement,  according  to  Bundy, 
is  not  to  decapitate;  if  you  de¬ 
stroy  the  enemy  leadership  you 
destroy  your  means  of  ending  the 
i oar  before  the  arsenals  are  spent. 


I  submit  that  the  most  important 
channel  of  communication  is  with  the 
adversary.  What  will  determine 
whether  the  crisis  is  resolved  without 
war  is  the  ability  of  the  two  adversar¬ 
ies  to  communicate.  The  primary  con¬ 
cern  for  each  government  in  that 
situation  will  be  its  ability  to  send  to 
its  adversary  as  many  intended  sig¬ 
nals  as  possible  and,  conversely,  as 
few  unintended  signals  as  possible. 
Furthermore,  everything  that  is  done 
by  diplomats,  by  public  speakers  in 
and  out  of  government,  by  crowds, 
and  by  military  commanders  in  that 
crisis  will  be  a  signal  and  thus  a  part 
of  the  communication  between  the 
two  adversaries. 

One  of  the  most  important  signals 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  came 
from  journalist  Walter  Lippmann, 
who  was  not  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States  government,  when  he 
suggested  balancing  the  missiles  in 
Cuba  against  the  missiles  in  Turkey. 
That  suggestion,  whether  because 
it  appeared  in  his  column  or  not, 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  denoue¬ 
ment  of  the  crisis. 

More  important  and  sometimes  less 
noticed,  1  fear,  are  the  signals  issuing 
from  military  movement  and  behav¬ 
ior.  If  there  are  military  crisis  require¬ 
ments  (actions  taken  to  prepare  for  a 
worsening  situation);  if  there  are 
movements  to  defend  against  being 
caught  at  a  very  dangerous,  possibly 
conclusive  disadvantage;  if  there  are 
steps  to  be  taken  in  the  surveillance 
of  others  —  and  there  were  such  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  — 
it  is  possible  that  the  signals  Moscow 
receives  will  conflict  with  the  signals 
the  President  wishes  to  send. 

At  the  very  least,  those  conflicting 
pressures  must  be  resolved.  The  per¬ 
son  to  resolve  them  is  the  man  most 


centrally  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  our  side  of  the  crisis,  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  That  role  will  call  for  a  warning 
message  regarding  apparent  conflicts 
between  military  requirements  and 
diplomatic  communications.  Such 
clarification  will  not  occur  automati¬ 
cally.  For  example,  a  conflict  arose  in 
the  management  of  the  quarantine  of 
Cuba  between  sound  naval  practice 
and  the  political  purpose  as  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  conflict  arose  over  White  House 
concern  for  bargaining  time. 


N„ 


low  there  is  a  powerful  difference 
between  the  rapidity  with  which  in¬ 
formation  circulates  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  people  change  their 
minds.  Governments  whose  prestige 
is  at  stake  often  change  their  minds 
much  more  slowly  than  the  situation 
before  them  changes.  It  is  not  just 
bargaining  time,  but  time  for  psycho¬ 
logical  adjustment  to  the  next  move 
that  is  important.  Yet  intense  pres¬ 
sure  can  produce  quick  replies.  This 
is  one  of  the  lessons  learned  from 
Robert  Kennedy's  final  conversation 
with  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  Khrush¬ 
chev's  open  message  less  than  12 
hours  later. 

Applying  these  considerations  to 
the  terrible  case  of  nuclear  war,  the 
first  requirement  is  not  to  decapitate. 
You  have  to  have  a  way  of  ending  the 
war.  If  you  destroy  the  enemy  leader¬ 
ship,  you  make  that  problem  almost 
unmanageable.  You  reduce  by  orders 
of  magnitude  the  prospect  of  ending 
the  war  before  the  remaining  arsenals 
are  expended.  I  believe  that  when 
people  talk  about  targeting  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  control  system  of  the 


Soviet  government,  they  are  talking 
about  moves  that  may  be  useful  in 
winning  table  games  of  nuclear  war, 
but  that  are  far  from  constructive  in 
the  context  of  avoiding  or  ending 
one,  if  it  should  ever  come,  before 
the  destruction  of  our  society. 

About  the  need  for  proportionality 
in  second  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  I 
believe  you  approach  the  problem 
sensibly  by  a  less-than-equal  reply. 
Attempting  by  a  less-than-equal  reply 
to  send  a  war-ending  signal  at  the 
same  time  as  one  sends  a  signal  of 
determination  would  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  act  of  appeasement.  One 
of  the  extraordinary  facts  about  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  is  that  in  terms  of  plea¬ 
sure  and  pain,  in  terms  of  gain  and 
loss  for  a  government,  what  happens 
to  you  and  your  friends  (let  us  say  a 
loss  at  the  level  of  10),  is  vastly  more 
painful  than  any  pleasure  you  get 
from  having  inflicted  pain  on  your 
adversary  (let  us  say  a  loss  at  the 
level  of  20).  In  terms  of  both  punish¬ 
ment  and  psychological  equality, 
therefore,  a  lesser  response  is  ade¬ 
quate  and  can  send  the  signal  that 
the  proper  objective  for  both  sides 
in  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
still  zero. 

Likewise,  the  reasons  for  not  decap¬ 
itating  the  enemy  apply,  perhaps 
with  greater  force,  to  ourselves. 
Maintaining  the  survivability  of  a  na¬ 
tional  command  authority  is  difficult 
because  of  countermeasures,  com¬ 
plexity,  cost,  and  unpredictability. 
Another  difficulty  in  the  U.  S.  is  that 
of  putting  the  President  in  a  place 
other  than  his  standard  place  of  duty. 
For  all  these  reasons  the  avoidance  of 
decapitation  is  more  than  a  technical 
problem.  It  is  also  a  policy  problem. 


The  survival  of  C'l,  at  least  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  command  and  control,  is  in 
part  at  all  times  the  option  of  our  ad¬ 
versary,  as  it  is  indeed  our  option  vis- 
a-vis  Moscow.  If  there  can  be  a  wider 
understanding  that  these  two  great 
governments  cannot  aim  at  each  oth¬ 
er's  destruction  except  at  the  most 
mortal  danger  to  themselves,  we  will 
all  think  more  sanely  about  the  role 
of  nuclear  war  in  our  affairs. 

Finally,  1  would  say  of  weapons,  de¬ 
ployments,  and  C’l  systems,  that  un¬ 
less  they  meet  the  test  of  operability 
in  crisis  conditions,  they  should  not 
be  procured  simply  for  some  hypo¬ 
thetical  value  either  in  perceived 
present-day  balances  of  power  or  in 
actual  war-fighting.  I  believe  that  un¬ 
der  this  rubric  one  is  forced  to  ask 
questions  about  the  MX  and  the 
Pershing  II,  and  to  think  hard  about 
particular  kinds  of  conventional 
weapons.  It  is  easy  to  beguile  oneself 
with  the  drawing  board  capabilities  of 
our  own  side  and  to  commit  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  the  last  move  by  avoiding  an 
appropriate  consideration  of  what 
these  weapons  will  look  like  when  — 

1  think  it  is  nearly  always  when,  and 
not  if— both  sides  have  them. 

The  uncertainty  threat,  what  I 
sometimes  call  the  certainty  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  is  part  of  the  overall  deter¬ 
rence  for  both  sides.  But  we  cannot 
play  games  with  the  way  we  will  con¬ 
duct  ourselves  in  times  of  crisis,  be¬ 
cause  such  times,  unlike  nuclear  war 
itself,  are  quite  certain  to  occur. 


Closing  Remarks 


A 

X  JLs  we  have  seen  from  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  past  two  days,  geopo¬ 
litical  considerations  focus  on  three 
areas  for  coalition  defense: 

Western  Europe,  with  whom  we  share 
many  values  and  which  in  total  has 
more  people  and  a  bigger  GNP  than 
the  U  S. 

The  Far  East  (Japan,  the  Philippines 
and  South  Korea,  with  loose  U.S.  ties 
to  China  and  Southeast  Asia),  which 
is  growing  economically  at  a  rate 
greater  than  any  other  area  in  the 
world  —  its  trade  with  the  U.S.  is  the 
largest  of  any  area 

Southwest  Asia  (the  Middle  East  and 
Pakistan),  an  area  important  to  the 
U.S.  because  of  Israel  and  OPEC  oil 
for  West  Europe  and  Japan 

Our  alliances  have  the  purpose  of 
worldwide  deterrence  and  the  ability 
to  retaliate  effectively  if  attacked.  West¬ 
ern  Europe  is  the  only  true  coalition 
alliance  through  the  NATO  treaty, 
fn  the  Far  East  we  have  essentially  bi¬ 
lateral  arrangements.  In  Southwest 
Asia  we  have  no  base  arrangements 
or  treaties  for  joint  defense;  we  pro¬ 
vide  defense  aid  and  the  ability  to 
move  in  if  needed. 

We  cannot  expect  to  achieve  world¬ 
wide  deterrence  without  coalition 


defense  and  the  sharing  of  costs  and 
burdens  where  this  is  possible.  These 
coalition  arrangements  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  with  maritime  capabilities 
to  employ  rapid  deployment  and  ex¬ 
peditionary  forces  anywhere  in  the 
world  as  well  as  to  protect  sea  lines 
of  communications. 

C’l  provides  the  means  by  which 
coalition  capabilities  are  achieved  op¬ 
erationally.  Coordination  of  plans  and 
the  mixing  of  forces  requires  interop¬ 
erable  and  integrated  C'l.  Compatibility 
of  forces  provides  the  ability  to  exist 
and  to  function  without  mutual 
interference  and  at  long  range  from 
home  bases. 

To  achieve  coalition  defense,  two 
elements  are  needed; 
a  Coalition  force-acquisition  and 

employment  strategy 

a  Coalition  command  and  control 

of  forces  during  employment 

First,  without  a  treaty  such  as 
NATO's,  it  is  difficult  to  implement  a 
coalition  strategy  because  of  sover¬ 
eignty  issues,  and  because  of  legal 
and  bilateral  problems  such  as  those 
we  face  with  Japan  and  South  Korea 
and  in  the  Middle  East.  Treaty  ar¬ 
rangements  are  preferred  for  coalition 
defense  because  they  facilitate  joint 
arrangements. 
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Second,  we  must  have  real-time 
coalition  intelligence-collection  and 
processing  to  reduce  U.S.  dominance 
in  this  process. 

Third,  we  must  strike  a  balance 
between  the  benefits  of  technology 
transfer  to  our  allies  and  leakage  of 
secrets  to  our  adversaries. 

Fourth,  we  must  share  burdens 
with  respect  to  jobs  and  co-produc- 
tion  of  equipment  and  weapons;  we 
can  withhold  sensitive  co-production 
where  necessary. 

With  respect  to  coalition  command 
and  control  of  forces  we  need: 

■  Joint  exercises,  training,  and  man¬ 
ning  such  as  those  in  the  NATO 
AWACS  program 

■  Doctrine  and  concepts  of  operation 
for  both  parallel  employment  of 
each  nation's  forces  and  mixed  em¬ 
ployment  of  these  forces 

■  Integrated  intelligence  operations 

■  Interoperable,  secure  identification 
systems 

■  Secure  and  anti-jam  com¬ 
munications  that  are  compatible 

■  A  common  language  for  com¬ 
munications  and  documentation 

Interoperable  CM  is  central  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  above  needs. 

One  of  the  major  dangers  in  achiev¬ 
ing  coalition  defense  is  the  time  and 
cost  it  may  take  to  develop,  deploy, 
and  employ  interoperable  C'l  systems 
and  compatible  forces  because  of  in¬ 
stitutional  bottlenecks  in  reaching 
international  agreements.  The  record 
is  mixed  here.  In  some  cases  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  delayed  or  forces 
are  incompatible;  in  others,  such  as 
SACEUR  control  of  NATO  forces  and 


the  NATO  AWACS  and  F-16  acquisi¬ 
tions,  coalition  acquisition  and  em¬ 
ployment  have  been  successful  and 
have  saved  time  and  money.  What 
is  needed  in  this  area  is  continued 
encouragement  and  policy  support 
by  the  U.S.  for  a  coalition  strategy 
and  the  sharing  of  costs  and  burdens 
and  CM. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  close  by 
thanking  all  the  participants  and 
speakers.  Also,  I  would  like  to  thank 
publicly  Col.  Tom  Cardoza  of  ESD 
and  Lew  Billig  of  MITRE  for  organiz¬ 
ing  and  managing  the  Symposium.  I 
would  like  also  to  thank  Bob  Komer 
whose  efforts  at  last  year's  sympo¬ 
sium  led  us  to  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  coalition  defense  and  CM  and 
to  structure  this  year's  meeting.  Yet 
the  subject  requires  more  work  and 
discussion  than  we  have  been  able  to 
give  it  here  if  we  are  to  achieve 
effective  coalition  defense  around 
the  world. 
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Acronyms 


ADS1A  Allied  Data  Systems 
Interoperability  Agency 

AEW  Airborne  Early  Warning 

AFSATCOM  Air  Force  Satellite 
Communications  Program 

ASEAN  Association  of  Southeast 
Asia  Nations 

ASW  Antisubmarine  Warfare 

AWACS  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System 

BADGE  Base  Air  Defense  Ground 
Environment 

BMEWS  Ballistic  Missile  Early 
Warning  System 

CJ  Command  and  Control 

CJI  Command,  Control,  and 
Intelligence 

C5  Command,  Control,  and 
Communications 

C’l  Command,  Control,  Communi¬ 
cations,  and  Intelligence 

CENTO  Central  Treaty  Organization 

CINC  Commander-in-Chief 

CINCPAC  Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific 

DEW  Line  Distant  Early  Warning 
Line 

DOD  Department  of  Defense 

DMZ  Demilitarized  Zone 

DSARC  Defense  Systems  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Review  Council,  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense 

ECM  Electronic  Countermeasures 

ECCM  Electronic  Counter- 
Countermeasures 


ESD  Electronic  Systems  Division, 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

FRG  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

ICBM  Intercontinental  Ballistic 
Missile 

IFF  Identification,  Friend  or  Foe 

INF  Intermediate  Range  Nuclear 
Force 

JSTARS  Joint  Surveillance  Target 
Acquisition  Radar  System 

JTIDS  Joint  Tactical  Information 
Distribution  System 

LTDP  Long-Term  Defense 
Program 

NADGE  NATO  Air  Defense  Ground 
Environment 

NAEW  NATO  Airborne  Early 
Warning  System 

NAEWAC  NATO  Airborne  Early 
Warning  and  Control 

NAPMA  NATO  Early  Warning  and 
Control  Program  Management 
Agency 

NATO  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization 

NAVSTAR  Navigation  System  using 
Time  and  Ranging 

NICS  NATO  Integrated 
Communications  System 

OPEC  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries 

PACAF  Pacific  Air  Forces 

PACOM  U.S.  Pacific  Command 
(U.S.  Unified  Command,  Pacific) 


R&D  Research  and  Development 

RDJTF  Rapid  Deployment  Joint 
Task  Force 

RDT&E  Research,  Development, 
Test,  and  Evaluation 

RF  Radio  Frequency 

RITA  French,  Belgian  Automatic 
Analog/Digital  Switching  Network 

ROK  Republic  of  Korea 

SAC  Strategic  Air  Command,  USAF 

SACEUR  Supreme  Allied  Com¬ 
mand/Europe  (NATO) 

SALT  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talk 
or  Treaty 

SHAPE  Supreme  Headquarters, 
Allied  Powers,  Europe 

SINTAC  System  lntegre  De  Naviga¬ 
tion  Telecommunication  Et  D'Anti 
Collision  (French  Air  Force  Secure 
Data  System) 

STANAG  Standardization 
Agreement 

STRIDA  System  Transmission  Rep¬ 
resentation  Defense  Aerienne 
(French  Air  Defense  Radar  Net) 

TACAIR  Tactical  Air  Support 

TACAMO  Take  Charge  and  Move 
Out,  Navy  Communications 
Aircraft 

VHS1C  Very  High  Speed  Integrated 
Circuitry 

VLF  Very  Low  Frequency 

VLSI  Very  Large  Scale  Integrated 
Circuitry 

WWMCCS  Worldwide  Military 
Command  and  Control  System 
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